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| When you finish reading this issue, place a one cent stamp on 
this notice, hand same to any postal employee, and it will be 
placed in the hands of our soldiers or sailors destined to pro- | 
ceed over-seas. NO WRAPPING—NO ADDRESS 
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A wise policy for you— tg 


2quUNHAA TEA TUDU UAE OEOUAT AEA HOEO HOTA! Install Warm Air Heaters that f ‘: b TT 


bear this WISE trade mark 





WARM AIR HEATERS 


Built for those 


: who want the best 

: The WISE dealer can offer the WISE 
= WARM AIR HEATERS to customers with 
Si the fullest confidence that they will make 
3 good. They dominate in their field because 
B: | - they possess real quality. Installers every- 
= where are winning customers and adding 
3 to their profits by handling the WISE line 
3 of Warm Air Heaters. 

: The WISE WARM AIR HEATERS are the 
e most Common Sense warm air heaters on 
E: the market. Note these points of merit: 

: ALL CAST IRON CONSTRUCTION. 

e: Recognized as the best metal for radiating 
= heat. 

: GUARANTEED FIREPOT. = ‘\horoughly 
: tested and acknowledged to be the only 
; successful firepot for the consumption of 
: any and all grades of coal. 

: LARGE FEED DOOR DEEP,STRAIGHT 
: ASHPIT—-SELF CLEANING RADIATOR. 


The WISE WARM AIR HEATERS are 
constructed low, which gives a good eleva 
tion to the hot air pipe, this being necessary 
for the successful working of a Warm Air 
Heater. 


Another wise policy for you—write for WISE particulars today 


WISE FURNACE COMPANY 
Em AKRON, OHIO 
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QUICK MEAL 


RINGEN STOVE CO. 


DIV.OF AMERICAN STOVE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| BURNERS ARE EASY TO RE-WICK 
CHIMNEYS ARE PORCELAIN ENAMELED 
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~ NO RUST - EASY TO CLEAN | mcs 
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The FRONT RANK 


TRAE NAME RES STeRew 


Steel Furnace 


sells best, serves best and satisfies best, because it 
Conserves Fuel by reason of its 





Longer Fire Travel 


and larger radiating surface. The [RRONTRANE 
gets the biggest percentage of heat value out of 
the fuel; uses any kind of fuel; is so simply and 
strongly built it stays in order; automatically ven- 
tilates while heating the rooms; automatically hu- 
midifies the warm air, and so pleases customers 
that every one of them becomes a walking adver- 


tisement for the FRONTPANE Steel Furnace. 


If you are not handling the FRQNTRANE Goodbye! We're so 
write us today for liberal terms ine home eS EAES 
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Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. ¢ 


4058 Forest Park Boulevard St. Louis, Mo. __rrave marx 


REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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ROM AUTHORITATIVE sources comes the warning 
that doilars are to be drafted if their possesscrs do not 
the 
The Government must 


volunteer to enlist them to extent 


Dollars To 
Be Enlisted 
Or Drafted. 


of their means. 
have the money to prosecute this war 
Not only that but it will 
If the money does not enlist it. will be drafted. 


to victory. 

have it. 

_lf you won't lend the Government the money it needs, 

you will have to give the money in the form of taxes. 
Don't think for a 

thing the average man should not worry about 


moment that taxes are some- 
some- 
thing that the ‘rich alone must pay. Every man, every. 
woman, every child in its cradle, even, will have to 
pay these taxes. They are being placed not only on 
incomes and on excess profits, but on checks, tele- 
phone messages, tobacco, perfumes, and all sorts of 
articles. When the Government needs more money 
than it can get by voluntary loans, it will look about 
for other articles to tax. You don’t pay the tax di- 
rectly, but you pay it indirectly through the increased 
cost of every thing you buy. 

The Liberty Loan drive is approaching a triumphant 
conclusion. County after county has gone over the 
top. But the War Savings Campaign remains. It 
will continue every day of the year. The Government 
needs that money, too. What is more, it needs the 
materials and labor and railroad transportation which 
would be used if the money invested in War Savings 
The 
must not only have this money, but it must have the 


stamps were spent for iuxuries. Government 


labor and the materials and the transportation. It 
wants you to provide these things voluntarily. Will 
you do your part? 


A SOMEWHAT startling statement has recently been 
made by a well-known engineer who is an expert in 
industrial practice. He the 
opinion that the industries of the United 
States on an average are not realizing 
more than twenty per cent of their pos- 

If this be true, we have enough pro- 
ductive capacity unused radically to change the living 
conditions of our people. 


advances 
Industrial 
Efficiency. 


sible capacity. 


The amount involved in 
our wage controversies is insignificant in comparison. 
The war debts would cease to be a problem if these 
Savings could be realized, and capital for revolution- 
ary developments in industry would be quickly avail- 
able. He says that we have scarcely begun to appre- 
Slate the gains that are possible under more effective 
organization. Comparing the United States and Ger 
many, he says: 





“During a visit of a body of engineers to Germany 
in the summer of 1913, to study the industrial con- 
ditions in that country, many of us were convinced 
of the 
American greater than that of the German, but in 


that not only was the individual efficiency 
many cases the amount of work produced per dollar 
of wages paid to the American workman was even 
greater, although the wage rate in this country was at 
least 30 per cent higher than that in Germany. 

“In spite of this, the collective or co-operative 
efthciency of the Germans was evidently enormously 
greater than that of Americans. The German Gov- 
ernment not only encouraged co-operation, but actu- 
ally forced it; while we, actuated by an antique theory 
of democracy, not only encouraged individualism, but 
did all we could to insist upon it, with the result that 
much of the energy of our community was being dis- 
sipated in internal friction.” 

What he says 1. confirmed by the policy adopted by 
the government commissions at Washington. In their 
efforts to obtain greater efficiency in the industries 
they have practically suspended the operation of the 
Sherman anti-trust law. The Supreme Court is said 
to have concluded not to decide until after the war 
whether the United States Steel Corporation and the 
International Harvester Company have imposed re 
straint upon trade or not, and meanwhile all the gov- 
ernment departments and commissions are urging the 
industries in all lines to get together and accomplish 
the economies which the Steel Corporation and the 
were organized to accom- 


International Harvester 


plish. This is advantageous no doubt, but the most 
economical industrial methods should be employed in 


time of peace as well as in time of war. 


Ic.XCEPTIONALLY strong reasons exist for more firm 
ness in the matter of extending credits during these 


times of war. When practically every 


Be Careful : ; ‘_ 
en one, from the biggest industrial corpora- 
in Givin : 

‘e tion down to the common laborer, is 
of Credit 


making money, all should pay cash or at 
least, settle accounts at short dates. From top to bot- 
Stick to it and 


there will be no dangerous inflation in mercantile cir 


tom this should be the invariable rule. 


cles because stocks can be turned over fast and com 
mercial paper can be liquidated regularly without re- 
newals. 

American merchants now have a chance to reform 
the loose business methods of the country by insisting 
on the inviolability of contracts. Vendors and pur- 


chasers should be compelled to deliver and to accept all 
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the merchandise bought and sold without cancellations. 
The easiest way to reform the abuse of cancelling or- 
ders is to insist that the purchaser accept bills instead 
of running an open account. Retailers should be 
equally firm in dealing with their customers. If they 
collect their bills every month they can meet their ac- 
ceptances. The richest and most prosperous retail 
houses in the big cities take the fewest chances and 
hold their trade. It is notorious that men and women 
who owe a retail dealer money and do not pay at the 
proper time spend their cash in other stores. The best 
way to get the cash trade of a delinquent debtor is to 
make him settle his old account. He usually comes 
back when he can look his creditor in the face. It is 
easy to go along in a rising market, but to do business 
successfully in a falling one every dealer must turn 
over his stock fast and avoid bad accounts. 

Violent fluctuations in the prices of important raw 
materials and merchandise should make merchants and 
manufacturers careful when extending credits. So 
much depends on the crops whose size and value can- 
not be predicted. Buyers who think prices will ad- 
vance order more than their trade demands, which is 
always risky speculation; and, if a break in market 
values follows, sellers will have a lot of cancelled or- 
ders and uncollectible accounts on their hands. 

If retailers do not over-buy no dangerous inflation 
will follow. Manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers 
are selling on a basis of the largest profits ever known 
in this country and this gives them a certain margin 
on which to come and go which should take care of 
small stocks of goods remaining on their hands at the 
end of the season. Current profits in regular trade in- 
sure against losses later in the season, and there may 
be no losses; but they do not insure against unwise 
over-extensions of credits. 

As long as labor is well employed consumption of 
merchandise will be heavy. The best judges feel sure 
that business will remain active for years to come if in- 
flation of credit is avoided in commercial circles. There 
is no inflation in stocks or bonds. Wall Street has 
done its part in that respect, and whether it has done 
so willingly or unwillingly makes no difference. It is 
folly to let any customer over-buy on credit and the 
merchant who is trading and not speculating is making 
money enough to meet his bills promptly. 








No OTHER class of men in America have better op- 
portunities for gauging the tendencies and movements 
among the people than traveling sales- 


Patriotic = 
. men. <A new activity has recently been 
Traveling ae . 
manifested among them which takes the 
Salesmen. 


form of a much needed patriotic service. 
Owing to their exceptional facilities for coming in 
contact with persons of varying occupation and opin- 
ion, they have been able to trace down many of the 
anti-American rumors placed in circulation by the Ger- 


man spy system in this country. Through their or- 


ganization, the United Commercial Travelers of Amer- 
ica, the traveling salesmen have just issued a booklet, 
entitled, “The Kaiserite in America,” giving a list of 
101 lies being propagated in our land by persons whose 
real sympathies are with the German cause and not 
with the United States. 
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Sympathisers with the German cause have spread 
yarns of all sorts from one end of the country to the 
other and some of them, in spite of their inconsistency 
and grotesqueness, have attained wide circulation and 
belief. The traveling men of the country are believed 
to be in a better position to nail these lies than any 
other class and the booklet in question is an appeal to 
them to report each case of the sort to the authorities 
at Washington. One of the most remarkable of the 
many lies described by the United Commercial Trav- 
elers has been widely circulated in the Middle West. 
This is a report that German spies in the Government 
printing office have injected certain bacteria into the 
paper from which Liberty bonds are made which 
causes them to crumble away in a few months. As a 
result of this lie, the work of bond solicitors in certain 
districts, particularly in Illinois, has been made ex- 
ceedingly difficult. 

So far as has been found possible, the source of the 
various lies has been traced and a remarkable percent- 
age of them have come from the state of Missouri. 
Whether the people of that state number more German 
sympathisers among them or not is, of course, un- 
known, but there is a startling collection of German 
lies and propaganda of all sorts emanating within its 
borders. Charges of graft of various kinds in connec- 
tion with the work of the Red Cross are especially nu- 
merous and hard to disprove. The repeated state- 
ments that Red Cross supplies have been sold keep 
coming up in various neighborhoods and the officials of 
the organization are kept busy denying them and prov- 
ing that everything donated to the Red Cross goes 
where it is expected to go. 

Probably the most far-fetched lie of the entire ro! 
comes from Alton, Illinois. A report was circulated 
in that town that a large manufacturing company there 
had been given a contract for bottles to hold poison. 
The poison was to be given to American soldiers to use 
in case they were taken prisoners by the Germans. 
Such a yarn is so foolish that the Government hardly 
dares give it further advertising through an official de- 
nial, but it unquestionably has been believed by many 
gullible persons. The Committee on Public Informa- 
tion believes that such work as the United Commercial 
Travelers and other organizations are now doing will 
result in these lies assuming their proper place as pro- 
German propaganda and that it will become increas- 
ingly difficult for the purveyors of them to secure an 
audience. 








For THE encouragement of pessimistically inclined 
citizens and the enlightment of those who have only 
vague ideas of the bigness of America, 
it is well to state that the sales of War 
Savings Stamps are now running at 
double the receipts of the Post Office 
Department and customs before the war. They are 
in excess of the interest payments on railroad bonds 
and in excess of the average new capital expenditures 
for railroad development. So greatly has the wat 
changed the national standards of finance that the pres 
ent sales of the War Savings Stamps are equal to the 
entire cost of running the Government ten years ag 


Signs That 
Encourage. 
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RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 


The supply of gladness in the world is unlimited. 
Neither war nor suffering can diminish it. No permits 
are required to use as much of it as we can. It is as 
free as air. By cultivating a sturdy optimism we will 
develop cheerful natures and have smiling counte- 
nances with which to welcome back our victorious 
sailors and soldiers from across the waters. 

* ” « 

The newly elected president Master Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Illinois is my old-time 
friend, Rudolph J. Jobst, of Peoria. He is especially 
strict in refusing to pass judgment until all the facts 
are in hand. 


Association of 


He relates an incident, which he asserts 
is capable of more than one interpretation and, there- 
fore, proves the correctness of his own attitude : 

At a lecture a well known authority on economics 
mentioned the fact that in some parts of America the 
number of men was considerably larger than that of 
women and, he added, humorously: 

“T can, therefore, recommend the ladies to emigrate 
to that part.” 

A young woman seated in one of the last rows of 
the auditorium got up and, full of indignation, left the 
room rather noisily, whereupon the lecturer remarked, 
“I did not mean that it 


should be done in such a 


hurry.” 


There are several ways of keeping ahead of the 
times. One ludicrous method is that related by my 
friend, W._D. Sager of Chicago, western representa- 
tive of the Danville Stove and Manufacturing Com- 
pany : 

Two French-Canadian citizens were traveling down 
a river in a houseboat. One of them knew the river 
and the other did not. They anchored for the night 
ona bar. Along toward daylight the craft went adrift. 
Three hours later the motion awoke one of the trav- 
elers. He poked his head out of the door. An entirely 
strange section of scenery was passing. 

“Baptiste, Baptiste!” he yelled. “Get up! We ain’t 
here!” His comrade roused himself and looked out. 
“No, by gar!” he said, “we're twelve miles from here.” 

* . * 

Distressing disappointments often can be avoided 
by waiting until the other fellow tells his story to the 
end. So shrewd a salesman as my friend, James 
Doherty, Western sales manager of the Utica Heater 
Company at Chicago is fond of illustrating this truth 
in various forms, one of which is the following: 

The hobo knocked at the back door and the lady 
of the house appeared. “Lady,” he said, “I was at 
the front—”’ 

“You poor man!” she exclaimed. “One of war’s 
victims. Wait till I get you some food and you shall 
tell me your story. You were in the trenches, you 
Say?” 

“Not in the trenches. I was at the front—” 

“Don’t try to talk with your mouth full. Take your 
time. What deed of heroism did you do at the front?” 

“Why, I knocked ; but I couldn’t make nobody hear, 
80 I came around to the back.” 
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By way of illustrating the relattve importance of 
men in the eyes of boys, Charles W. Asbury, president 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, 
tells about the grief of a small boy in. his neighborhood. 

He was a very small boy. Paddy was his dog, and 
Paddy was nearer to his heart than anything on earth. 
When Paddy met swift and hideous death on the 
turnpike road his mother trembled to break the news. 
But it had to be, and when he came home from school 
she told him simply: 

“Paddy has been tun over and killed.” : 

He took it very quietly. All day it was the same. 
But five minutes before he had gone to bed there 
echoed through the house a shrill and sudden lamen- 
tation. His mother rushed upstairs with solicitude 
and pity. 

“Nurse says,” he sobbed, “that Paddy has been run 
over and killed.” 

“But, dear, I told you that at dinner, and you didn't 
seem to be troubled at all.” 

“No; but—but I didn’t know you said Paddy, I—I 
thought you said daddy!” 

* *« * 

Once in a southern Illinois town, my friend James 
R. Graves, Chicago sales representative of the Detroit 
Vapor Stove Company, Detroit, Michigan, arrived on 
a late train, carrying nothing but a small hand grip. 
He went to a hotel near the depot. There was no one 
on duty at the hour, except the night porter, and he 
was acting as porter, clerk, and general overseer. 

“T registered, and he showed me to a room,” said 
Graves, “but in a few minutes he came back and said: 

“*Boss, my ‘struction is, when a gemman haven't 
any baggage, to collect in advance.’ 

“Why, I’ve got baggage,’ I replied, pointing to the 
little grip. 

“*T know, sir, boss,’ he said; ‘but you've stayed too 
long on that already.’ ”’ 

k * * 

My friend, Allen Williams of Columbus, Ohio, sec- 
retary National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating 
Association, tells the story of a backward merchant 
who met a farmer carrying an express package from 
a Chicago mail order house and accosted him thus: 

“Why didn’t you buy that bill of goods from me? 
I could have saved you the express, and besides you 
would have been patronizing a home store, which 
helps pay the taxes and builds up this locality.” 

The farmer looked at the merchant a moment and 
then said: 

“Why don’t you patronize your home paper and 
advertise? I read it and didn’t know that you had 
the stuff I have here.” 


It is a delicate matter to discuss personal beliefs 
Nevertheless, there are few people today who are so 
inflexibly orthodox as to find fault with the beautiful 
spirit which inspires M. G. Pearse’s 

The Creed of Creeds. 
They questioned my theology, 
And talked of modern thought, 
Jade me recite a dozen creeds— 
I could not as I ought 
“T’ve but one creed,” I answer made, 
“And do not want another, 
I know I’ve passed from death to 
Jecause I love my brother.” 


life 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 











The Sunray Stove Company, Delaware, Ohio, has 


increased its capital stock from $75,000 to $125,000. 
“e- —_—~ 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STOVE 
MANUFACTURERS SENDS OUT 
CONVENTION REMINDER. 


With a notation to the effect that formal announce- 
ment will be made later on, the National Association of 
Stove Manufacturers sends out a card of Reminder re- 
garding the annual convention, which is to be held May 
8 and 9, 1918, in Hotel Astor, New York City. The 
card declares that now is the time to plan for the con- 
vention and says that every Association member should 
arrange to attend this important meeting. The tre- 
mendous and radical changes which have been wrought 
throughout American industry by our active participa- 
tion in the war have given rise to new problems. The 
subjects to be discussed at the forthcoming convention 


will, therefore, necessarily require new treatment from 
the angle of war conditions. 
“*e- 


LONG-ESTABLISHED STOVE COMPANY 
OPENS NEW FACTORY. 


After having been in operation for 90 years at 
Marietta, Ohio, and controlled by the Nye family 
since its organization in the year 1828, the A. T. Nye 
and Son Company has moved to Columbus, Ohio, 
where it is now running one of the most modern and 
best equipped stove factories in the state of Ohio. 

The Company manufactures stoves, ranges, and 
heaters for coal, wood, and gas. It has leased the 
plant of the former Lattimer Stove works, 401-417 
West Spring Street, Columbus, Ohio. In addition to 
the construction of two new buildings, $15,000 has 
been spent on remodeling the plant. At least 100 
skilled workmen will be employed at the start and 
about 40 families whose heads are employed by the 
Company will move to Columbus. B. H. Nye is presi- 
dent and general manager of the Company and will 
move his family to Columbus this week. 





SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY ASKS 
PEOPLE TO ENLIST DOLLARS. 





Pleading with the citizens of this country to enlist 
their dollars for the period of the war, William G. 
McAdoo, Secretary of the United States Treasury, 
makes a stirring appeal to the nation in words which 
are tipped with fire. He says: 


Again the American people have the privilege of 
lending money, their savings, to their Government 
for the purpose of making the lives and liberties of 
every American safe, and of securing the lives and 
liberties of the gallant nations which fight with us. 





These bonds bear 4% per cent interest, they are 
exempt from all Federal, State and local taxation, 
except the Federal super-income taxes and _ inherit- 
ance taxes. They are due ten years after their date. 
They are the safest investment in the world and they 
bear a rate of interest adequately and generously re- 
munerative. The money dertved from these bonds 
will be used to supply our soldiers and sailors with 
the food, clothing, guns, ammunition and other essen- 
tials which they must have if they are to win this war; 
to pay the wages of labor of those who are engaged 
in manufacturing these essential supplies; to pay 
for the raw materials and the farm products and the 
countless other things that enter into the war pro- 
gram of a great nation. 

We must not, we cannot consider the purchase of 
Government bonds as a purely commercial or busi- 
ness transaction. War is not business, although the 
Nation’s business now is war. War is the death 
struggle for the principles and ideals for which a 
Nation fights. Business must be adjusted to war and 
every ordinary rule of business must be modified, 
altered or discarded, if necessary, to meet the su- 
preme need of the Nation in such a time. National 
necessity is the supreme law of war, and the first duty 
of every citizen is to subordinate himself and every 
interest to that supreme necessity. 


To lend one’s money on safe security is at best a 
small contribution compared with the sacrifice the 
dying soldier makes, the sacrifice the widow makes, 
the sacrifice the mother and father of a dead hero 
make. Patriotism must at all times be the mainspring 
of action, not only in the purchase of bonds, but in 
every other thing the good citizen does in the sup- 
port of his Government in time of war. 

Let us not, therefore, consider the purchase of 
Government bonds merely as a commercial or busi- 
ness transaction, merely as an investment, however 
safe it may be. Let us consider it a privilege as well 
as a duty to perform this part of the essential service 
required of us so long as the war lasts. 

It is not enough to merely subscribe for a bond. 
The chief value of the subscription lies in the fact 
that the purchaser keeps his bond ; that he denies him- 
self something in order to keep it; that he saves some- 
thing in order to buy it: When you lend your money 
to the Government you must not sell your bond im- 
mediately on the market because you do not help in 
that way. Every unnecessary sale of a Government 
bond tends to depress the market price, and the more 
the market price of Government bonds is depressed, 
the more hurtful it is to the Government’s credit and 
to the genuine interest of the people of the United 
States. 

If the price goes below par, there is an immediate 
demand on the part of the thoughtless people for am 
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increase in the rate of interest, and every time the 
rate of interest is increased, a new burden of taxation 
is imposed on the mass of the American people. I 
know that we are as people sensible enough and strong 
enough and patriotic enough to continue to supply the 
Government with all the money it needs at a reason- 
able rate of interest. Let us make a fight now to 
stabilize the rate and let us prove to the world that 
America’s patriotism is not determined by the rate 
of interest per annum or by any other mercenary con- 
sideration. 

We must also learn that the first duty is to save. 
We are entering the second and I hope the final stage 
of the war,+the victorious stage for America. It is 
the savings of the people that constitute the real 
strength of the Nation’s power to produce and to 
supply the things indispensably required for the war. 
Every ounce of wool saved, every pound of food 
saved, every stroke of labor saved, is power exerted 
upon the battlefront. We, therefore, add measurably 
to the strength of the Nation by practicing economy 
and preventing waste. 


“*e- 


ATTRACTS THE ATTENTION OF BUYERS 
AT FIRST SIGHT. 


“Love at first sight” is a phrase which we use most 
often, whenever we wish to describe the coming into 
being of deep affection, suddenly and without any pre- 
vious acquaintance. 
used with the greatest frequency in such cases, there 
is another instance to which it may be aptly applied. 
The first time the housewife glances at the Clark Jewel 
Oil Stove, declare the manufacturers, there arises a 


However, while the phrase is 


case of “love at first sight.”’ 


She is attracted instantly 





Clark Jewel Oil Stove, Number 54, Made by George M. Clark 
and Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


by the pleasing olive green enamel finish and excellent 
working qualities of these stoves. The accompanying 
illustration shows the Clark Jewel Oil Stove Number 
54. This is a four-burner stove with an oven, high 
shelf, and white splasher. It is made by George M. 
Clark and Company, Division American Stove Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. It is claimed by the manufac- 
turers that the Clark Jewel oil stoves are strong and 
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durably made. The burners are said to be short and 
close to the top. The hot blue flame strikes the bot- 
tom of the cooking vessel direct and, according to the 
company, gives quick results with little oil. The com- 
pany will gladly supply particulars regarding these 
stoves to all those who apply to it. 

~o- 


EFFICIENCY OF STOVE DEPENDS UPON 
CONDITION OF CHIMNEY. 


There is nothing more aggravating to the stove mer- 
chant than to be told by a customer to whom he has 
sold a stove or range that it “does not draw,” that it 
“won't bake on the bottom,” or that it will get “red-hot 
on the top and the oven remain cold.”’ Many dealers 
jump to the conclusion that the fault is in the stove 
itself, and that for some mysterious reason that par- 
ticular stove or range is not properly put together, al- 
though he may have previously sold a hundred of ex- 
actly the same kind, all of which are giving perfect sat- 
isfaction. Other believing the 
range at fault, do not understand why it does not work, 
and do not know how to discover the cause and apply 
the remedy. 

There is not such a thing made as a stove or range 
that will not work, if the chimney to which is set up is 
right and the stovepipe leading to it is properly ad- 


dealers, while not 


justed. 

Such defective stoves or ranges are absolutely unob- 
tainzble. No manufacturer will put out a stove or 
range so defective in its construction as not to work 
under ‘ordinary conditions. While it may be true that 
some ranges require a better draft than others, this 
extra draft, or even an excessive draft, is easily created 
when the essential requirements of the chimney are un 
derstood, and the remedies intelligently applied. 

Unless something has happened to the range in tran- 
sit, cr since it left the factory, there is not one chance 
in one thousand of the stove or range being so defec 
tive as not to work if it has half a chance. 

It sometimes happens that the prevailing chimneys in 
a certain locality are improperly built, either as to size 
or formation, and stove dealers in that locality have re- 
peated annoyance of poor-working stoves. Until re- 
cent years, there were few chimney makers, or even 
architects, who knew much of the science of drafts and 
the requirements of a chimney. 

The having to take back a range or two because of 
unsatisfactory work from faults entirely due to the 
chimney, and which might be easily remedied, is not 
only an expensive proposition, but frequently leads to 
the loss of a good customer, and creates unpleasantness 
with the stove manufacturers, resulting sometimes in 
the loss of the agency of a popular and good-selling 
Every stove manufacturer knows there are no 
It is physi- 


stove. 
factory defects in the stove complained of. 
cally impossible to make stoves of any kind which are 
exempt from failure to work when the chimney condi- 
tions are outrageously defective. ; 

When you have a case of “stove that don’t work,” 
Do 


not write to the stove makers, who are perhaps hun- 


try and discover the cause, and apply the remedy. 


dreds of miles away, and who of course cannot even 
venture a guess as to the probable cause of your 
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trouble, and who could not render you timely assistance 
without perhaps entailing an expense of ten times the 
cost of the stove and the loss of much valuable time. 
Do it yourself, and do it before your customer gets out 
of patience. 


- 
ated 


OBTAINS PATENT FOR OIL HEATER. 





Under number 1,261,176, United States patent 
rights have been granted to William McKenzie 
Stewart, Toronto, Ontario, 


Canada, for an oil heater de- 
scribed herewith: 

In an oil burning heater, 
an oil chamber, an oil sup- 
ply pipe, a water supply pipe, 
a burner, a pipe connection 
between the oil chamber and 
the burner, a pipe connection 
between the oil supply pipe 
and oil chamber, an expan- 
sion chamber element, a pipe 








connection between the water 
such ele- 





supply pipe and 
ment, a discharge pipe from the expansion element 
having branches, one branch leading into the pipe ex- 
tending from the oil chamber to the burner and the 
other branch extending directly to the oil chamber, 
and controlling valves fer each branch. 

~o- 


STOVE DEALER IS URGED TO PUSH SALES 
OF WATER HEATERS. 

Taking advantage of this transition period between 
the seasons, the stove dealer who is alive to his own in- 
terests, can gain considerable profit by featuring water 
heaters. In many cases, the discontinuance of the 
warm air heater at this time of the year means a dis- 
continuance also of hot water. Now heat may not be 
wanted in the rooms, but heat—in a certain degree— 
is a very desirable thing in water. This is the off- 
season for the use of coal, but it is not the off-season 
for baths. And while there are those who declare they 
love a cold plunge, the majority of us are only poor 
weak mortals after all, and are exceedingly pleased 
that it is possible to take our dip in water from which 
the chill at least has been removed. 

Sut to remove that chill is the thing. If the warm 
air heater has been discontinued, it means that there 
will either be cold water, or that some other means of 
heating the water must be adopted. Therefore, it is 


evident that people will be interested in suggestions of . 


heating methods. 

There are a number of ways in which water can be 
heated and taken to the bath room. One is to light the 
stove, fill the kettle, and when the water is heated take 
it up to the bath room where, mixed with the cold 
water, the proper temperature may be secured. But 
this means work. It is not a pleasant thing to walk 
down stairs of a morning, light the fire, and then have 
ample proof of the truth of that old saying, “a watched 
kettle never boils.” 

This is a luxury-loving age. People not only want 
warm water for their bath but they want to be able to 
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get that warm water easily. Some, for economic rea 
sons, may continue to carry up their hot water from 
the kitchen. ‘But there are a great many who will be 
glad to buy one of the quick heaters now upon the mar- 
ket, if they can be shown that these will give them the 
service which they desire, and at a fairly reasonable 
price. 

There are a number of water heaters. Some are 
located in the cellar, near the warm air heater, though 
not in any way connected with it. They are admirably 
suited to some households, but perhaps are less handled 
by dealers than are the heaters which may be installed 
in the bath room. These heaters, moreover, appeal 
especially to those who will be letting their warm air 
heaters go out early. They mean that hot water can 
be obtained quickly and without any trouble. With 
the heater in the cellar it is necessary to go down there 
to turn on the gas which does the heating. Where the 
heater is in the bath room, on the other hand, the 
water can be started heating as preparations for the 
bath are started. Such a convenience is bound to ap- 
peal to all. : 

There can be no doubt that a great number of peo 
ple will be disposed to look favorably upon the sugges- 
tion that they should get an instantaneous heater. This 
being so, the question resolves itself into how best to 
make the suggestion. Of course, there are a number 
of ways. One is for the dealer to write letters to those 
for whom he has done work and those whom he knows 
have not already got an instantaneous heater. This 
has been tried by several dealers, and has brought good 
success. 

There is then the plan of advertising. And this, too, 
has Erought results. Advertising always does if it is 
done wisely. But whether circulars be sent or not, 
whether the hardwareman advertises or not, he should 
attempt to do something to make his store speak of in- 
stantaneous heaters. One man has arranged a force- 
ful window display. He has equipped a small bath 
room in his window. In it there is the enamel bath, 
and beside the bath the instantaneous heater. Printed 
cards point out that hot water can be secured in a mo- 
ment by the use of this heater. 

Such a display causes people to pause. It is an ob- 
ject lesson. It holds the attention of the Missourians 
as a newspaper advertisement will not. It is not as 
far reaching as good printers’ ink, yet the influence of 
a window is hard to trace. If the trim be good, peo 
ple are started talking; and tongues once started it 1s 
impossible to say what the result will be. 

Yes, this is a fine time of the year to advocate the 
purchase of instantaneous heaters. Perhaps hardly 
enough dealers are handling such lines. Those who 
are—and their number is large even if it should be 
larger—are reaping profits. Those who are playing 
their cards in the best way are reaping large profits 





CO-OPERATION DEFEATS COMPETITION. 


There is no sense in competition among pc 
the same trade, for the simple reason that « 
tion will achieve more than competition in t' 
of profits, good fellowship, prosperity, and 
nency of success. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 47 to 51 inclusive. 








The Berridge Shear Company, Sturgis, Michigan, 
will build a one story forge shop 20x30 feet. 

The American Can Company, Newark, New Jersey, 
will erect a one story steel and concrete factory to cost 
313,200. 

The Acme Tool and Machine Company, Derby, 
Connecticut, has been incorporated for $100,000 by 
Albert W. Kennedy, Harry G. Williams, and Harold 
EF. Drew. 

The Belknap Hardware and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, have filed amended articles of 
incorporation increasing their capital stock from 
$4,000,000 to $5,000,000. 

The D. N. Clark Company, Shelton, Connecticut, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 
to manufacture hardware. The incorporators are 
Daniel N. Clark, W. Kneen, and Dudley W. Stratton. 


“e- 


JOINT PROMOTION COMMITTEE URGES 
IMMEDIATE PREPARATION FOR 
HARDWARE CONVENTIONS. 


Declaring that the meetings of the Southern Hard- 
ware Jobbers’ Association and the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association, which are to con- 
vene jointly next month, are of supreme importance 
to all concerned, George H. Harper, chairman of the 
Promotion Committee, has issued a strong appeal for 
attendance at the joint convention of these bodies. 
His letter to the members is as follows: 

“The coming sessions of the Southern Hardware 
Jobbers’ Association and the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association, to be held May 28, 29 
and 30, at Atlantic City, will unquestionably be the 
most important ever held by these two bodies. Presi- 
dent Asbury begs to express the judgment that never 
before was there a time when conditions surrounding 
trade and industry were so complex as at present, and 
it would seem very necessary, and indeed essential, 
for those who are charged with the responsibility of 
management—whether manufacturer or jobber—to 
keep in close touch with the changing conditions. 

“These are mighty days for business men, and the 
officers of the two Associations take this occasion to 
ask that preparations be made immediately on the part 
of members of both these organizations to send one or 
more representatives to the May Conventions. This 
is going to be a great gathering of Americans, meet- 
ing under their glorious banner—the Stars and 
Stripes.” 


DAUGHTER OF OLD GUARD SALESMAN 
IS HAPPILY MARRIED. 


The numerous friends of Frank Harrison, mem- 
ber Old Guard Southern Hardware Salesmen, will 
be pleased to learn that his daughter, Dorothy Marie, 
was married a few days ago to Lieutenant Gilbert 
Buford Dickey, U. S. N. A., at the home of her 
parents in the Virginia Apartments, 1010 Peachtree 
Street, Atlanta, Georgia. Lieutenant Dickey comes 
from a prominent Tennessee family and has just been 
graduated from the Third Officers’ Training School 
at Camp Gordon. 

+o: 


NATION-WIDE ADVERTISING BY THE 
MANUFACTURERS HELPS DEALER. 


Occasionally, when manufacturers assert that deal 
ers who handle their products will receive the benefit 
of the extensive advertising given those products, 
some “know-it-all” merchant will say, “Oh, they can't 
| know that when manufacturers advertise, 


They don’t do it to 


fool me. 
they do it for their own benefit. 
help me. They just want to make their products pop- 
They're not as good hearted as they pretend 

Even admitting that such cynical remarks are 


ular. 

to be.” 
true, the fact remains that the products do receive ex- 
tensive advertising and through this publicity grow 
popular with the buyers. Does not this produce re- 
sults favorable to the dealer who sells those products ? 
The answer is obvious. Whether it is from charitable 
motives or from the desire to help make his products 
popular with the people so that he may increase his 
own profits that the manufacturer conducts an exten- 
sive advertising campaign, the dealer profits just the 
same. It is a better policy, therefore, for dealers to 
take advantage of 
through the advertising of manufacturers than to ques 


the opportunity to reap profits 
tion the motives and purposes of this advertising 
Consequently, sensible hardware dealers will not 
turn aside the offer made by E. |. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company, Wilmington, Delaware. The Company 
is carrying on an extensive 1918 advertising campaign 
It has an advertisement on another page in this issue 
ARTISAN AND HarDWARE Recorp. In 
begin at 


of AMERICAN 


order to enable the hardware dealer to 
once to increase his profits, the Company has a coupon 
in the lower part of its advertisement which requires 
practically no time to fill out. All that 


for the dealer to do is to mark an X before the subject 


is necessary 


of interest to him and to mail the coupton to Advertis- 
ing Division FE. A. 12, E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company, Wilmington, Delaware. 
vises the hardware dealer to get busy at once and in 


The Company ad 


crease his sales with the assistance of the Company 


country-wide publicity. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








USES WINDOW DISPLAY TO PROMOTE 


THE THIRD LIBERTY LOAN. 





It is with a special feeling of pride and pleasure that 
we reproduce herewith an extremely patriotic window 
display. Such an exhibit reflects great credit not only 
upon Goldcamp Brothers and Company, Ironton, Ohio, 
for whom it was arranged, but on the entire hardware 
It shows the loyal spirit prevalent 


trade as well. 








Liberty Loan Window Display. 





among the members of this trade, for though this is 
only one display, arranged for only one hardware firm, 
it is symbolical of what every hardware dealer in the 
country can do and is willing to do to help the cause of 
Democracy. It is a noble response to the plea of the 
Government for the support of every branch of indus- 
try in the carrying on of the war. When our Govern- 
ment announced its intention of borrowing money 
from the people, the hardware trade was one of the 
first to pledge its support. That it kept its pledge is 
self-evident. Not only did the dealers buy bonds them- 
selves, but at every opportunity they impressed upon 
others the need for buying bonds. Perhaps the most 
effective way in which this was accomplished was 
through patriotic window displays, of which the one 
shown herewith is an excellent example. The arranger 
is to be complimented for the thoroughness and care 
which he used. 

This exhibit was a great factor in promoting*the sale 


Arranged by H. B. Goldcamp, for Goldcamp Brothers and Company, Ironton, Ohlo. 








of liberty bonds, and helped win a position of honor for 
the community in which it was shown. The display 
was arranged by H. B. Goldcamp, for Goldcamp 
Brothers and Company, Ironton, Ohio, and was sent to 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REeEcorp for re- 
production. The arranger submits the following de- 
scription of the display: 

“The window display, a picture of which we here- 
with submit to you, was intended to help win the war. 











It was devoted to the Third Liberty Loan drive, and 
helped our city considerably to go ‘Over the top. 

On one of 
‘Uncle 


“Cut-outs of flying eagles were used. 
these eagles was a card bearing the words, 
Sam’s War Eagles appeal to you.’ From this eagle's 
bill extending to each side of the window were three 
ribbons, one red, one white, and one blue. At the 
end of the blue ribbon on one side was a cut-out of an 
American sailor standing near England’s flag. On the 
other end of the ribbon was an American soldier stand- 
ing near France’s flag. On the ends of the white rib- 
bon were two appeals by the eagles, and on the ends of 
the red ribbons were pictures of President Wilson and 
General Pershing. On the small table under one 0! 
the eagles was a $50 bond of the First Liberty |-oan, 4 
$100 bond of the Second Liberty Loan, and a picture 
of the honor flag, indicating that we have also sub- 
scribed to the Third Liberty Loan. The card in front 
of the table read, ‘Greet with a smile the Chamber of 
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Commerce men when solicited to invest in a Govern- 
ment bond. Do your duty! Pledge yourself to the 
utmost! Make our county again go over the top for 
Liberty.’ : 

“Advertising matter, flags, and crepe paper were 
used on the back part of the window. It will be no- 
ticed that there is no hardware in the window. The 
only thing pertaining to hardware is the name in the 
lower right hand corner. However, we did not lose 
anything by not giving any space to hardware. We 
helped Uncle Sam and thus benefitted ourselves. We 
would advise every hardware dealer to arrange a pa- 
triotic window display occasionally.” 


oat 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION REQUESTS 
HARDWARE DEALERS TO MAKE 
GARDEN TOOLS DISPLAY. 





Realizing the powerful educational value and per- 
suasiveness of properly designed window displays, the 
United States Food Administration, Washington, D. 
C., is calling upon hardware merchants to aid the food 
conservation propaganda by featuring window exhibits 
of garden supplies, tools, seeds, etc., from the point of 
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Plan for Patriotic Window Display of Garden Tools. 


The Retail Stores Section, 
the 
direct \ appeal 


view of patriotic service. 
Administra- 
through 


Educational Division, of ood 
tion makes the following 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HarDWARE ReEcorD to hard- 
ware dealers and furnishes the accompanying sample 
design of a patriotic window display: 

Of course, the people in your town are all good 
Americans. They all want to win this war. A great 
many of them have been obeying the instructions you 
have been giving them for us, and are now materially 
reducing their consumption of food. 

Undoubtedly, though, there are a large number who 
are not in a position to help the Gévernment by reduc- 
ing food consumption. Their daily life is of necessity 
one of continuous saving and economy. They want to 
help beat Germany, but perhaps it seems to a good 
many of them that they haven’t even a mouthful of 
food to give up, even in this crisis. 

Will you tell them for us that there is one thing they 
‘an do which will help both their Government and 
themselves : Everybody who owns a back-lot can tend 
alittle truck patch. Tell everybody that the United 
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States Food Administration wants them to plant a Vic- 
tory Garden. 

What if a man hasn’t much land? Convince him 
that it is worth while to plant the little he has. Tell 
him that, like the tailor who had to cut his coat accord- 
ing to his cloth, he can plan his garden according to his 
land. Gardens conserve both food and transportation. 

Tell your customers that while they are eating gar- 
den truck they are saving wheat, meat, fats and sugar, 
which we must send to Europe. 

Tell them that when they eat the produce of their 
own vicinity, they are saving the railroads just that 
much transportation. 

And it all counts up so fast! The average garden 
last year was one-tenth of an acre and produced 636 
pounds of food. There are at least five million fam 
ilies in America, not farmers. If each one of them 
would raise even an average garden, they would relieve 
the railroads of carrying 160,000 carloads of veg- 
etables. 

In these times of railroad congestion, anything which 
frees more cars to distribute our foodstuffs or to trans 
port our soldiers, is a patriotic service. 

Feature seeds, garden implements, fertilizer, etc., in 
your window this month. Show your customers the 
patriotic side of production, in these times when our 
food supply is so inadequate to meet the demands upon 
us. 

The accompanying illustration is a suggestion which 
you may be able to adapt to your own window facil 
ities, or which ‘may bring to mind an idea of your own. 

Home gardens really saved many sections of the 
country from food shortage when the transportation 
problem was so acute early in the year. There is every 
reason in the world why every family who has a back- 
yard should plant a garden and we don’t want anyone 
to put up the excuse of not knowing why it is so im 
portant. Therefore, we ask you to preach the gospel 
of food conservation and home gardens whenever and 
wherever possible. It is about the best war service the 
civilian can give and we believe that the retail mer 
charts are the ones to really “sell the war,” as it must 
be sold to the whole nation, before we can hope to win 
the victory. 

We face real war. We have the men and the money 
We are making the ammunition and the ships 
Hut, 


to win. 
to carry troops and supplies to the fighting front 
until Nature permits us to gather the next harvest, we 
must feed from our present supply of food, our own 
people, our fighting men and the Allies with whom we 
have cast our lot. During the next four or five months, 
we, with our friends in Europe, will undoubtedly face 
the most critical period, from a food standpoint, since 
the war began. No man or woman stands outside the 
zone of obligation to save food. Talking will not ac 
complish it. It is necessary for every American to 
take action before it is too late. 
viaviiiitiabamadaaials — 

If I could reach the ear of every young man, every 
young woman in the land, I would say to him or to 
Start a library of your own. Buy 
: that 


her, buy books! 


books, good books, strong books, books have 


iron in them and that put iron in the blood of him who 


reads.—George Edward Reed. 









































WARNS EMPLOYERS TO GUARD AGAINST 
ALIENS IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 

In the grim realities of war there is no room for tem- 
porizing. We are fighting a cunning and unscrupulous 
enemy. It is almost as important to guard against 
damage to industry as it is to fight in the trenches. 
Hence the National Americanization Committee, com- 
posed of leading citizens from various sections of the 
country, has deemed it necessary to issue the following 
suggestions and advice to American manufacturers: 

First of all, take a census of all employes and divide 
native born, naturalized citi- 
If they are nat- 


them into four classes: 
zens, friendly aliens, alien enemies. 
uralized citizens of enemy alien descent they would bet- 
ter be classed industrially with alien enemies until 
something of their history and record is known. Let 
us insist frankly that a man born on another soil has 
to prove himself for America. A certificate of natural- 
ization granted under our inadequate requirements, 
where often a job is the goal, is not enough to class 
him with a native American. 

Second, make an analysis or a map of your plant 
Where will a fire do 
accumulated, 


showing its vulnerable spots. 
the greatest damage, where is 
what hydrant is most vital in extinguishing a fire, 
where is the control of your lighting system ; and how 
accessible is your surtax bond; where will an explo- 
sion cause the most damage; what machines are most 
vital or difficult to replace; where can goods in transit 
be tampered with easiest? A dozen other things have 
already suggested themselves to you. 


waste 


Now find out what kind of workmen are in charge 
of these vulnerable points. If they are enemy aliens, 
transfer them at once. Don’t wait to have them prove 
their loyalty. Some other point in the shop will not 
decrease their efficiency and it may increase your 
safety. The fire-brigade and the man who can reach 
the hydrant the quickest ought to be loyal American 
workmen, just as men in the boiler-room and at deli- 
cate machines should also be. What are you paying 
men at these points, and what do you know about 
them? ; 

Surveillance and guards and sentinels are the next 
most important considerations. The number and lo- 
cation of these should be determined by the numbers 
and location of alien enemies and persons of doubtful 
loyalty, and second by the strategic points to be 
guarded. Both systems are necessary—one for men, 
the other for places. They check each other and in- 
sure safety. With only the one method there will at 
various times be exposed points. One agent may be 
diverted but two or more are more difficult to divert 
simultaneously. 

When fences are put up and windows barred and 
guards established, do you consult your factory plan 
to see that every vulnerable part is included or do you 
do like one concern in New England, leave your trans- 
former out in a field, fifty feet outside of the fence, 
where an enemy with a tin can of powder could par- 
Safeguarding is a job of engineer- 
It would 


alyze your plant? 
ing not a make-shift job that anyone can do. 
be interesting for each industrial leader to find out 
who handled the work in his own plant. 
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Lighting is the next important essential. Every pos- 
sible improvement should be made, vulnerable points 
should be especially well-lighted. Keep alien enemies 
and persons of doubtful loyalty in the light all of the 
time. 

Keep outsiders out. This is no time for outsiders 
or persons without official authority or business in 
war plants. Verify credentials of visitors. When 
they get in, see that they go only to the place they are 
supposed to go. Don’t send them alone. Escort them 
in, stay with them, and escort them out. 

Take a personal interest in the alien. If it is neces- 
sary. set up an information bureau to help him under- 
stand drafts and regulations and registration. If he 
wants to learn English and become a citizen, help him 
do so. See that he gets American information on bul- 
letin-boards, in pay envelopes and otherwise, to ofiset 
the anti-American material sent him or told him. 
(Over 140,000 sets of civic lessons in foreign lan 
guages have already been handled by industries 
through pay envelopes. ) 

When this intelligent handling of alien enemy and 
those of doubtful loyalty is in operation, the plant is 
ready for another step—the systematic removal of 
every possible cause for unrest, dissatisfaction, dis- 
loyalty and disturbance. This will require a close con- 
tact with the workman, and another analysis of the 
plant, if not a map. Is it wages, or hours, or fore- 
men or the employing and dismissal method, housing 
or substitution of women? Whatever it is, it con- 
stitutes the medium through which the German agents 
work and it is their chief stock in trade next to the 
love for the fatherland. In dealing with German 
spies, a plant has to be fool-proof as well as bomb- 
proof. The man who strikes may think it is bad 
housing or treatment ; the German propagandist knows 
it's German efficiency playing through American neg- 
ligence and carelessness. 

The American government cannot protect the plant 
that will not protect itself, and the invisible war being 
carried on in American industries must be won by 
American manufacturers or the visible war in F-urope 
will be lost. 


2@-> 
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ANNOUNCES PROGRESS OF HARDWARE 
MANUFACTURERS’ WAR SERVICE. 





Having perfected the details of its operation, the 
Organization for War 
Considerable 


Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Service is now in full working order. 
progress has already been made and a strong executive 
has been chosen to superintend its activities. Charles 
W. Asbury, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, president 
of the National Hardware Manufacturers’ .\ssocia- 
tion, is also president of the War Service body. He 
has just issued the following self-explanatory letter: 
To Industrial Managers for War Service: 

Great strides have been taken in perfectin 
chinery of the Hardware Manufacturers’ Organization 
for War Service and this letter is to advise vou of that 
fact. 

Under the direction of the Executive Comunittee the 
<sified in 
qualified 


the ma- 


various industries in hardware have been cli 


detail. Delegates have been duly elected an:' 
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Assessments 


in a great many of these industries. 
have been made to cover the necessary expenses of the 
organization for the year 1918 and a sufficient sum of 
money has been received from the assessments to war- 
rant the Executive Committee in leasing offices in 
\\ ashington. 

The committee thinks that the organization has been 
fortunate in securing the services of Mr. Murray Sar- 
vent, of Sargent and Company, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. as executive manager. Mr. Sargent has severed 
and Company for the 
period of the war in order to devote his entire time, 


his connections with Sargent 


energy and knowledge to the work of the organization. 

The Washington office is located at 1218 New York 
avenue, Northwest, and Mr. Sargent is now engaged 
in directing the installation of office equipment and 
selecting his assistants. 

The Government has sought the assistance of the or- 
ganization in several important ways and the [Execu- 
tive Committee has responded most generously and 
efficiently. 

A reference book of the personnel of the organiza- 
tion has been completed and is now in the hands of the 
printer. This book will be placed in the hands of the 
various departments of the Government and in the 
hands of the contractors for the Government to serve 
as a means of quick, ready, and efficient contact with 
the hardware industry in war needs or service. 

This book will, of course, be revised from time to 
time as additional industries are enrolled as members 
and properly organized. 

As soon as the Washington office is formally opened 
Mr. Sargent will advise you and will inform you in 
further detail of the work he has in contemplation. 

Please also note that the [:xecutive Committee 1s 
now planning to call a general meeting of hardware 
manufacturers and especially all those who have en- 
rolled as members of the organization, to be held in 
Atlantic City on Monday, May 27. The purpose of 
the meeting is to make more detailed reports to the 
members of the activity of the several departments 
and to receive from the members suggestions and ad- 
vice as to higher efficiency, if possible. 

You will be further advised as to the precise time 
and place of the meeting as soon as arrangements have 
been completed. 

This summary survey of the work so far accom- 
plished is submitted that you may realize how thor- 
oughly your Executive Committee has grasped the 
largeness of the undertaking and how earnestly they 
desire to present a solid front of efficient service rep- 
resenting the hardware industry to the end that we 
may contribute our full share in winning the war. 

Respectfully submitted, 
C. W. Aspury, President. 

RECOMMENDS AL-O-ITE COLD CHISEL 

FOR HARD WORK. 





A cold chisel, in order to give good service, must 
be strong and tough. The reason for this is plain. 
This kind of a chisel is subjected to a constant pound- 


ing and to hard usage. It is evident, therefore, that 
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in order successfully to withstand this treatment it 
must be tested thoroughly. It must prove its strength. 
The accompanying illustration shows the Al-O-Ite 
Cold Chisel, Number 25, manufactured by Vaughan 
and Bushnell Manufac- 
turing Chi- 
cago, Illinois. The com- 
pany claims that every 
Al-O-Ite chisel is indi- 


Company, 





vidually tempered and 

tested and _ especially 

recommends it for har« 

Al-O-Ite Cold Chisel, Number ve is it for h ard 

25, Made by Vaughan and Bush- work. These chisels 
nell Manufacturing Company, : 

Chicago, Iilinois. are polished and gun 


metaled all over, making, it is declared, a very attrac- 
tive tool. It is also claimed that the Al-O-Ite chisel 
is one of the toughest and strongest on the market. 
The number 400 assortment which the company is sell- 
ing to hardware dealers contains one each one-fourth, 
five-sixteenths, seven-eighths, one; two each three- 
eights, seven-sixteenths; three each one-half, three- 
fourths ; four only five-eighths inch; packed in a coun- 
ter display box. Dealers are advised to send for the 
company’s latest catalog for information regarding 
the Al-O-Ite Cold Chisels. 


send their catalog upon request. 


The manufacturers will 








OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 


26776.—A firm in India is in the market for brass and 
copper sheets, rods, tubes, etc.; galvanized sheets, screws. 
nails, bolts, nuts, washers, etc.; milled steel goods, such as 
squares, rods, plates, sheets, angles, etc.; wire nails; card 
pins, gill pins, rivets, etc.; tinplate; paints, varnishes, oils, 
turpentine, etc.; hoops; tubes and fittings; gun metal and 
brass fittings; sanitary fittings; hardware, such as_ picks, 
shovels, axes, hammers, hatchets, saws, files, chisels, augers, 
hinges, padlocks, etc.; and all kinds of tools. Reference. 

26778.—A man in South Africa is in the market for lead 
and lead paint, sheet lead, lead pipes, and machinery of all 
kinds. Catalogs and prices should be submitted. Quotations 
should be made f. o. b. port of shipment. Correspondence 
may be in English. Reference. 

26763.—A firm in England desires to purchase 5) kegs 
of black paint, each keg weighing 17% pounds net; 80 cases 
of ready-mixed paint, each case consisting of 40 tins of 
white, 40 tins of mild green, 3 tins of buttercup, 10 tins of 
ultramarine, 3 tins of middle blue, 13 tins of pink, and 3 tins 
of black, each tin to contain 1 pound net, the color of con 
tents being enameled ‘on each tin; and 100 kegs of white 
ready-mixed paint, to be put up in iron kegs of 28 pounds net 
The paint should be in sufficient oi] to prevent paint from 
hardening in tins. Payment will be made through New York 
bankers. Quotations should be made per hundredweight, cost 
of packing being included. Reference. 

26764.—A firm in Brazil who has a representative in the 
United States desires to be placed in communication with 
American manufacturers and exporters of general heavy and 
shelf hardware with a view to placing large orders and mak 
ing direct connections. References 

26765.—An agency is desired by a man in the Dominican 
Republic for the sale of enamel ware. Correspondence should 
be in Spanish. Reference 
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A ~SUCCESSFUL FIGHT AGAINST 
MAIL ORDER COMPETITION. 


A splendid example of a vigorous and intelligent 
fight against the inroads of mail order competition is 
furnished by the Van der Voort Hardware Company 
of Lansing, Michigan. This firm recently ran a 
double-width, page-long column advertisement in the 
local newspapers proving its ability to meet the prices 
of the mail order houses and to give service far in ex- 
cess of mail order concerns. The advertisement be- 
gins with the statement that the catalogs of the two 
largest mail order houses of the United States are 
now ready for distribution in Central Michigan; and 
declares that the Van der Voort Hardware Company 
is anxious to have every one of its customers procure 
copies of both catalogs for comparison. 

The advertisement then goes on to say: 
catalogs are worth more to us than any other adver 
tising we can do at present time, because when you 
take one of these books of about 1,500 pages, that 
costs more than a dollar to print and mail, and that 
the public will undoubtedly pay for severa' mitlion of 
this year, and carefully note the big advance in prices, 
and realize that they are now higher than we charge 
on most goods in our line, it will be so apparent that 
we can give you better service and better values, that 
their catalog will be a big boost for us. 

“We always did meet mail order house competition, 
but now with our enormous stock, bought on lower 
markets, with two bankrupt stocks picked up at 50c 
on the dollar, ‘We Can Beat ’Em To It.’ 

“Say, folks, listen—Mail Order House competition 
has become a joke so far as we are concerned, and 
any hardware dealer who cannot meet it at this stage 
of the game had better quit business for he has missed 
his calling. Last fall we made some propositions and 
backed them up with a $1,000 forfeit, but nobody has 
so far disputed these statements or called us on the 
forfeit, so we will try again. 

“First—We will forfeit $250.00 to the Red Cross 
Work if we cannot compile a list of more than 250 
items that these catalogs price at over 100 per cent 
This is sure going some when they 
Seems as 


“These 


gross profit. 
claim to save you the middleman’s profit. 
though it would be a good thing to save you some of 
this 100 per cent profit at the same time. Do you 
grasp our contention, that they are making over 100 
per cent gross profit on a lot of goods? 

“Second—We will forfeit $500.00 to any agreed 
Church Work in Michigan if we cannot compile a list 
of over 500 items that we will sell for less money than 
these catalogs quote. Freight considered. 

“Third—We will forfeit $100.00 if we cannot name 
25 live merchants in Lansing and surrounding towns 
who are selling more than 100 items each at less than 
these catalogs quote. 

“Fourth—We will forfeit $100.00 if we cannot do 
business on a jess percentage of expense than Chicago 
Mail Order Catalog Houses. 

“Fifth—We will forfeit $100.00 if we cannot buy 
merchandise today at just as low an average cost as 
any catalog house in Chicago. There are no strings 
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tied to the above forfeits, except we must be reim- 
bursed for any expense incurred in compiling th: 
above data, if we can prove our conteztion, while if 
we make good we will stand our cost of the work be 
sides the forfeit. 

“Remember—The acid test of. Real Merchandising 
service today is the ability of a merchant to deliver the 
goods that you want, when you want them. We are 
on the job with the goods ready for instant delivery 
Can you afford to take a chance on delayed railroad 
shipment which is now taking anywhere from a week 
to a month, when formerly it was only a question 
of two or three days, and then perhaps not to be able 
to get the goods wanted owing to the scarcity of 
same, and if you do get them, pay more money than 
your local dealer will sell them to you for and make 
instant delivery on same, and have freight to pay and 
breakage? As a result, there is nothing to gain and 
much to lose by diverting spring business from legiti- 
mate local dealers to catalog houses hundreds of miles 
away, who must ship many of the goods that they 
sell you from factories yet further away with more or 
less delay. We are not asking people living near 
country towns to buy from us if their local dealer is 
prepared to take care of them properly and promptly 
at the present time, and our advice is: Give your 
local dealer a chance and if he cannot sell you what 
you want when you want it at a proper price, the 
largest and most complete hardware stock in Central 
Michigan is always at your service.” 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 





Texas Hardware Jobbers’ Association, Hotel Galvez, Gal- 
veston, Texas, April 19 and 20, 1918. R. F. Bell, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Houston, Texas. 

Alabama Retail Hardware Association, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, April 23, 24 and 25, 1918. Walter L. Harlan, Secretary, 
44 Boulevard Circle, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Arkansas Retail Hardware Association, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, May 7, 8 and 9, 1918. Grover T. Owens, Secretary. 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 

National Association of Stove Manufacturers, New York 
City, May 8, 1918. R. S. Wood, Secretary, National State 
Bank Building, Troy, New York. 

Florida Retail Hardware Association, Orlando, Florida, 
May 15, 16 and 17, 1918. Walter L. Harlan, Secretary, 44 
Boulevard Circle, Atlanta, Georgia. 

American Iron, Steel and Heavy Hardware Association. 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 21, 22 and 23, 1918. 

Metal Branch of the National Hardware Association 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, May 24 and 
25, 1918. W. H. Donlevy, Secretary, 1012 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 28, 29, 30, 1918. John 
Donnan, Secretary, Richmond, Virginia. 


Old Guard Southern Hardware Salesmen, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 29, 1918. George H 


Hillman, Secretary, 1402 McGavock Street, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 

American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, Tray- 
more Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 28, 29, 30, 1918 
F. D. Mitchell, Secretary, 4106 Woolworth Building, New 
York City. 

National Association of Automobile Accessory Jobbers, 
Virginia Hot Springs, West Virginia, June 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
and 12, 1918. Commissioner, William A. Webster, 1813 City 
Hall Square Building, Chicago, Illinois. : 

National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, June 11, 12, 13 and 14, 1918. Edwin L 
Seabrook, Secretary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. : 

National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Association, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Tune 12, 1918. A. W. Williams 
Secretary, Columbus, Ohio. ; 

National Retail Hardware Association, Cedar Point, Ohio 
Tune 18, 19 and 20, 1918. M. L. Corey, Secretary, Argos, 


Indiana. . 
Hardware Association of the Carolinas, Asheville, North 
Carolina, June 25, 26, 27 and 28, 1918. T. W. Dixon, Secre- 


tary, Charlotte, Nerth Carolina. 
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RATCHET SCREW DRIVER IS SAID TO BE 
FREE FROM FRICTION. 


In the “Yankee” Ratchet Screw Driver, Number 10, 
shown in the accompanying illustration, the manufac- 
turers claim to have eliminated the com- 
mon fault in such a tool; namely, the 
friction. This shortcoming in the ratchet 
mechanism was usually so great that un- 
less a screw was first made tight in the 
wood by some other means, the ratchet 
screw driver turned the screw out in its 
backward movement as fast as it was 
driven in by the forward movement of 
the driver. The screw was turned in 
and out instead of being quickly driven 
These tools were also said 
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in its place. 
to be noisy in operation, working with 


ee ps 
NORTH BROS 
Prua Pa 


an annoying click. 

In the “Yankee” Ratchet Screw Driv- 
er made by the North Brothers Manu- 
facturing Company, it is claimed the 
friction in the ratchet mechanism is very 
slight and the backward movement is as 
easy as in a good “stem winder” and as 
noiseless. The screw stays where it is 
driven in and is not screwed out with 
the backward turn of the handle. The 
ratchet and pawls are said to be con- 
structed so that they cannot bend or 
break, wear or get out of order. Their 
construction is such that they make the 
tool very compact and of a convenient 
size and shape. The blades are of cast 
steel, properly tempered, ground and 
polished and each one is thoroughly test- 
ed before the factory. The 








leaving 


“Yankee”’ Fs 

Ratchet other metal parts are nickel-plated and 
Screw 

Driver. buffed and the handles are made of hard 


wood, smoothly and handsomely polished. The “Yan- 
kee” Ratchet Screw Driver is made in several styles 
to meet the reqyirements for various uses. The ad- 
justment is made by a shifter moved in the direction 
of the length of the blade and held in position by 
spring and notches in the case. For the right hand, 
the slide is moved toward the blade and for the left 
hand it is moved toward the handle. When it is 
placed midway, the blade is held rigid as in an ordi- 
nary screw driver. Full particulars about this screw 
driver may be obtained by writing to the North Broth- 
ers Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


oor 


HELPS HOUSEWIFE STOP FOOD WASTE. 


The housewife is one of the most important workers 
in the campaign to stop wasting food. In fact, without 
her assistance the movement can make little or no prog- 
tess. She has charge of the supply department of the 
family. She enforces a strict observance of the wheat- 
less and meatless days. In preparing the meals she 
‘arefully avoids the use of those things which are 
needed for the prosecution of the war. However, just 
% the Food Administration cannot carry out its pro- 
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any length of time ; so simply having one’s name before 





29 





gram without aid from the people, so the housewife 
cannot carry out her program unassisted. There are 
many ways to assist her, other than by eating what 
she tells us to. This way is, of course, necessary, but 
it is not the only way. Another way to help her is 
to see that she is provided with such utensils as will 
enable her to eliminate waste even more effectively. 
For example, if 
she 

















uses a meat 
and food chopper 
like the Enter- 
prise Meat and 
Food Chopper, il- 
lustrated here- 
with, she is able, 
according to the 
manufacturers, to 
do away with the 
waste of the food 
which is so badly 
needed by the 


boys who are fighting the 
It is 
claimed by the Enterprise 
Manufacturing 


Nation’s great battle. 


Company, 
Food Philadelphia, l’ennsylvania, 
Offices : 
ray Street, New York, and 530 Golden Gate Avenue, 
San Francisco, California, that this chopper excludes 


Enterprise Meat 


and 
Chopper, Number 5. 


Branch 29 Mur- 


all possibility of the food being wasted, as it has a 
razor edge steel knife which cuts the meat, sinews, 
gristle, tough ends, and all, without mangling, tear 
ing, or squeezing the juices. It is also averred that 
this chopper not only saves the nutritious elements of 
the food, but actually increases the nourishing value 
The 
hardware dealer should co-operate with the housewife 
lull 


will be supplied by the manufacturers upon applica 


by making it more, palatable and digestible. 


by advertising and selling this article. details 


tion 
“*- 


ADVERTISING WRITER GIVES VALUABLE 
ADVICE AND SUGGESTIONS. 


Some very sharp but helpful criticism is offered by 
a noted writer of advertisements, who points out the 
weaknesses of a certain class of retailers and gives val 
The 


average country merchant advertises in his home week 


uable advice and suggestions to remedy them. 


ly newspaper because he feels that he should give the 
editor some encouragement. 

The average advertisement in a weekly newspaper 
reads like a label. The majority of them state that the 
advertiser is “still at the same old stand,’ or handles 
the best goods in town. Few of them deal in any 
Such advertisements probably 
\bout 
all they do is to keep the name of the merchant before 
the 


everyone knows a merchant who has been in business 


thing but generalities. 
are not worth anything near what they cost 


reader. But in a small community practically 








the public can be of little benefit under such conditions, 

At one time, while | was struggling in a small town 
to get a start as an advertisement writer, I asked the 
largest advertiser there to permit me to do some work 







for him, free. 
“All right,” he replied, “write me a two-page adver- 
tisement and bring it around in a couple of hours.” 
Then he hurried into his store, seated himself on a 
counter and lighted a cigar. He never thought it nec- 
essary that I have something upon which to base my 








selling argument. 

It used to be the custom in a country town I often 
visited to hold a country fair every fall. Just prior to 
the holding of the last one several years ago, a livery- 
man placed in his Lome paper this advertisement: 
“When you come to the county fair feed your horses 










at Blank’s stable.” 

The fair was a financial failure, and no attempt has 
since been made to hold another in that town. Yet two 
years after the first insertion of the liveryman’s adver- 
tisement it was still running exactly as it was originally 
set up. Curious to know what benefit, if any, he 
thought he derived from it, | asked him one day why 
he did not change his advertisement. . 










“Oh,” he replied, “advertising doesn't pay, anyhow, 
and | might as well have that advertisement as any 





other in the paper.” 
In that particular case advertising certainly did not 






pay. An insurance agent in that town changes his ad- 





vertisement every week. Recently | congratulated him 





upon his enterprise. 

“Yes,” he responded, “| do change it every week, 
but I have to watch it pretty closely. If I don’t change 
it, the editor won't.” 

When the country merchant learns to write snappy 
advertising, filled with good selling arguments and 









prices, he will have less cause to sit by the stove in the 






rear of his store and assail the mail order houses. 





_ oo. 


DECLARES THAT SIFTER HANDLE IS 
PRACTICALLY UNBREAKABLE. 









The only manufacturers of the “Genuine Hunter's 
Sifter” is the claim of The Fred J. Meyers Manufac- 
turing Company. This sifter is made of extra heavy 
tin plate and has, it is said, an unbreakable joint that 
prevents the han- 
dle from breaking 
off. The handle 


















is long making it 
easy to hold 


















steady while turn- 
ing the crank. The 
sifter can also be 
taken apart for 
“Genuine Hunter's Sifter,” Made bycleaning, having a 
Fred J. Meyers Manufactur'ng Com- é 

pany, Hamilton, Ohio. detachable cap in 
the handle and a removable sieve made of strong wire- 
mesh. It is also a combined mixer, scoop, measure, 
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dredger, rice washer, pumpkin, tomato, wine, starch 
and fruit strainer. Besides the ‘Genuine Hunter's 
Sifter” which comes in three styles, the regular sifter, 
shown in the accompanying illustration, extra heavy 
and extra heavy nickel plated, the Company makes 
other patterns of sifters, all being packed one dozen 
in dust and rustproof paper cartons, each sifter 
wrapped in tissue paper. By writing to The Fred J. 
Meyers Manufacturing Company, Beckett Street, 
Hamilton, Ohio, dealers can get full particulars about 
these sifters and the other lines manufactured by this 
Company. 
~~ 


ASK THE PESSIMIST TO EXPLAIN. 


The next time a man tells you advertising does not 
pay, ask him how it is that the mail order houses hap- 
pen to write ads that do the business. Perhaps if he 
uses the same amount of energy in planning an ad- 
vertisement that he does in condemning something 
a competitor uses against him successfully he will ap- 
preciate the magnetic attraction of printers’ ink. 

oo ; 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


Iiinois. 

The Kurchenberg Hardware Company, Kirkland, will en 
gage in the hardware business. 

lowa. 

M. A. Cavanaugh has sold his hardware and implement 
store at Montgomery to A. W. Percival. 

Kansas. 

S. F. Kelly has purchased the interest of George V. 
unk in the Funk-Robinson Hardware Company at Larned. 
The new firm name will be Kelly and Robinson Hardware 
Company. 

The G. R. Schroeder Hardware Company at Beverly has 
sold its store to C. L. and C. J. Stevenson. 

Minnesota. 

The Foley Hardware Company, Sauk Rapids, will erect a 
new store building to cost about $25,000. 

Anton F. Jacobson, Marshall, has sold his hardware store 
to H. W. Schroeder. 

Nebraska. 

J. W. Fleming has purchased the hardware store of G. H. 
Glaser and Son at Stanton. 

George Baker has sold his hardware store at Tekamah 


to Rice and Alderman. 
North Dakota. 


G. Bunks and Company have sold their hardware and 
furniture business at Grace City to H. G. Homme. 

J. C. Hayden will open a hardware business at \Wim- 
bledon. 

Oh‘o. 

The Knoop Hardware Company has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $20,000 at New Carlisle by John W. 
Knoop, J. M. Kaylor, W. H. Breeneman, C. B. Crane and 
Harry B. Smith. 


Oklahoma. 
Gearhard Brothers and Alder Hardware Company, llack 
well, has been incorporated with a capital of $20,000 )y H. ©. 


Gearhard, William Gearhard and C. E. Alder. 
The Midway Hardware Store at Mangum las been 


opened for business in the Funderbure building on the west 
side of the square. 


Ora Land has bought an interest in the Garrett Hard- 
ware Store at Sharon. The firm will now be called the 
Garrett and Land Hardware Company. 

C. E. Parker has sold his hardware and furnitvre store 
at Heavener to Walker Johnson Hardware an urniture 
Company. 

South Dakota. 

R. Timm and Son, Highmore, have sold their hardware 
store to Chris Christensen and Austin P. Meigs 

The Clarke hardware store at Iroquois has bee: purchased 
by E. W. Bottomley. 

Wisconsin. : 

W. O. Marcks has sold his interest in the har ware bust 
ness of Marcks and Hawkinson at Pepin to C. L yn Haden 


The hardware store of N. Backhous at St. \azianz Wa 


destroyed by fire. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 











NATIONAL ASSOCIATION AUTOMOBILE 
ACCESSORY JOBBERS WILL CHANGE 
DATE OF CONVENTION. 


3y a practically unanimous vote, the Board of Di- 
rectors of the National Association of Automebile 
Accessory Jobbers has decided to recommend a change 
of date of the annual convention from January to 
October. The matter will be presented at the forth- 
coming meeting of the Association, June 5th to 12th, 
igi8, in Virginia Hot Springs, West Virginia. The 
chief reason urged in support of the change is that 
when the Association met in January it necessarily 
threw the succeeding semi-annual meeting into the 
month of May—the worst month of the year for mem- 





bers to leave their business—and this militated against 
the attendance at the meetings. 
. es — 


HARDWARE DEALER IS THE LOGICAL 
DISTRIBUTOR OF ACCESSORIES. 


sy reason of the fact that he has so many lines di- 
rectly related to the motorist’’ needs, the hardware 
dealer is the logical distributor of automobile acces- 
sories. Many of the tools used in connection with 
automobiles have been standard for years in hardware 
All that is needed, then, is to add judiciously 
to staple lines such automobile accessories as are rea- 


stores. 


sonably certain to be sold with profitable frequency. 


“*e- 


SALT LAKE HARDWARE COMPANY SENDS 
OUT AUTO ACCESSORY CATALOG. 


Hardware dealers are coming to the realization that 
they must conduct their campaign for the sale of auto- 
mobile accessories just as thoroughly and systematic- 
ally as they conduct the other departments of their 
business. This line has been too long neglected. Many 
of the profits that should have gone to the hardware 
dealer have been diverted elsewhere. However, it is 
not too late. These profits can still be turned back to 
the hardware dealer. 


along this line. 


Sut it requires special work 
One of the most practical ways for 
the hardware dealer to promote the sale of the auto- 
mobile accessories which he has in stock is to get out 
a special catalog telling about them. This is what is 
done by the Salt Lake Hardware Company, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and Pocatello, Idaho. It 
trade a large and splendid catalog for automobile 
accessories, bicycles, garage equipment, etc. 


issues to the 
Practic- 
found in this book. 


catalog is the page of lithographed samples for seat 
covers. 


(ne especially fine feature of the 


Many different colors and styles are shown. 
Tool kits and tool sets are well described and illus- 
trated in the book. There are also many kinds of 
cement and polish, and other sundries. The bicycle 


This book 
will form a valuable addition to the library of any 
hardware dealer. It may be secured by addressing 
Department number, 16, Salt Lake Hardware Com- 
pany, Salt Lake City, Utah, or Pocatello, Idaho. 


section of the catalog is very complete. 


—e-@-o— 


EQUIPMENT FOR TIRE REPAIR IS AN 
ESSENTIAL IN ACCESSORY TRADE. 


The hardware dealer who build up a 


large business in automobile accessories should know 





desires to 


the importance of having an equipment to repair tires. 
If he has taken on auto accessories in order to add to 
his line a legitimate profit gainer, he must furnish 
some sort of service to keep his trade with him. It 
will not be as easy for him to hold his new trade with- 
out this sort of service feature as if he has a depart- 
ment for making repairs. One of the essential repair 
departments is for tires. lL-very dealer should arrange 
to have such a department. Many tire injuries require 
a knowledge of how to repair blowouts. The dealer 
should acquire this knowledge. 

Two methods of repair are commonly used, the out- 
side and the inside. The outside is said to be the more 
efficient. There are three points in a tiie where strain 
and flexing action are most prominent, at the center 
line of the tread surface, and the edges of the tread 
above the beads. To obtain the necessary strength plies 
or steps of fabric should not be ended at these points. 
First buff the inside of the tire for five inches each 
side of the break. Cut through the tread four inches 
beyond the injury on one side and skin it back the same 
distance from the other side. Lay the tread back so 
that it will not interfere with the work. Remove the 
side wall on the injury side the same distance. 

Remove one chafing or bead strip below the injury, 
starting one-half inch inside the limits of the section. 
A second ply is then removed, starting three-fourths 
of an inch above the first ply on the reverse side and 
running one inch inside the first ply on both ends. Then 
bevel out the remaining plies around the injury and 
thoroughly roughen all surfaces to be repaired. The 
job is now ready for cementing and building. 

If the regular repair man of the hardware store 
learns how to repair tires right it stands to reason he 
will create a good will for the store and its accessory 
department. Vulcanizers are not expensive, and they 
are simple in performance. Some automobile owners 
carry their own vulcanizing outfit, but they have not 
the equipment or the skill to do many other ordinary 
accessory repairs which the hardware store can easily 
take care of in addition to its regular repair work. By 
establishing a general understanding that a retail hard 
ware store in any certain town does repair work on 
automobile tires and accessory features, trade in acces 
sories will automatically drift to that store, and this 


is what the owner wants. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








MARK TWAIN ON ADVERTISING. 





The greatest of all American humorists was Mark 
Twain. His humor had always a solid basis of wis- 
dom. That is why it gripped the mind while at the 
same time it tickled the imagination. There is a pro- 
found philosophy as well as a genial humor in this 
story which he told at a dinner party: 

“When I was editing The Virginia City Enterprise, 
writing copy one day and mining the next, I tried in 
many ways to drive home the fact that advertising 
pays. One day I received a letter from a subscriber 
saying that he had found a spider pressed between the 
pages of his paper. He wanted to know whether this 
signified good or bad luck. I replied to him through 
our ‘Answers to Correspondents’ column as follows: 
‘ ““Old Subscriber—Your finding of a spider in your 
copy of the Enterprise was neither good luck nor bad. 
The spider was merely looking over our pages to find 
out what merchant was not advertising in them, so that 
he could spin his web across his door and lead a free 
and undisturbed existence forever after.’ ”’ 

* * * 


A pleasing combination of legible type and brief 
but cogent reading matter is the strong point in the 
advertisement of E. T. Danser, reproduced herewith 
from the Grafton Sentinel, Grafton, West Virginia. 
The advertiser does not waste words. He does not 
believe in long winded sermons when the same infor- 
mation can be given in a few words. He states his 
business clearly and concisely and merely asks the 





E. T. DANSER 


SLATE AND TIN ROOFING 


General Repair Work and Painting. 
Give Us a Call. 


139 Latrobe Street. Phone 403-M. 











vy 


trade to call on him. He is willing to vouch for 
favorable results from the call. There is no need 
for saying much more. If other advertisers would 
try to eliminate all the superfluous matter in their 
copy, they would get much better results for the money 
that they invest than they do now. 

The other part of the combination which this adver- 
tiser has used in preparing his copy, namely, the 
legible and well arranged type is likewise a good 
example for other advertisers to follow. There is a 
generous amount of white space so that the eye is 
naturally drawn to the reading matter. The printing 
of the name of the advertiser in heavy type is effective. 
Considering the space used, the advertisement is well 
prepared and should be a help.to the tinsmith in his 
business. ; 


Every year when Spring comes around, it finds a 
great many of the people unprepared. There is al- 
ways a vast amount of work that must be done when 


this season commences. There are repairs around the 


Get Ready for 


Spring 


COAL OIL STOVES 





POULTRY NETTING 


HOES ANDRAKES GAS RANGES 

GARDEN FORKS GAS HOT PLATES 

GARDEN PLOWS OVENS 

HORSE CLIPPERS © WASH MACHINES 

LAWN MOWERS SCREEN WIRE 

LAWN HOSE SCREEN DOORS 

GRASS CATCHERS SCdEEN WINDOWS 
BICYCLES........... yeinwen $33.00 to$50.00 

SEE OUR ELECTRIC WASHER 


Hofferkamp Bros. 


627 East Adams Street 











house which have to be taken care of. The lawns and 
gardens need attention. In fact, everything seems to 
be in a state-of disorder. Despite the fact that such 
conditions exist year after year, the average man needs 
a strong, forceful reminder before he awakens and dis- 
covers the need for action. The advertisement of 
Hofferkamp Brothers, reproduced herewith from the 
Springheld News-Record, Springfield, Illinois, is ef- 
fective because it is a reminder to those who need it. 
“Get Ready for Spring,” printed as it is in large type, 
impresses upon the reader the necessity for immediate 
preparation. The list of necessary articles following 
the advice to prepare has a certain psychological effect 
which reacts to the benefit of the advertiser. . It tells 
the reader how to prepare. It shows him what he 
needs. The desire to buy follows naturally. The ad- 
vertising of bicycles is also appealing at this time of 
the year. This is the season when those who intend to 
enjoy the pleasures of bicycle riding do their buying. 
Giving the prices of the bicycles makes the appeal very 
strong. The electric washer is another article worth 
while mentioning. The advertisement is one from 
which great results should be derived. 
o * * 


Give your goods a chance. Don’t hide them away 
and expect your trade to guess that you carry them. 
Displays and sales go hand in hand, and goods must 
be seen to be sold. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 











ADDITIONAL APPEAL IS MADE TO THE 
PATRIOTISM OF COAL CONSUMERS. 





The importance of complete co-operation with our 
Government in winning the war cannot be too Often 
repeated. A very helpful and necessary work of co- 
operation can be performed by men of the heating and 
ventilating industry in spreading the appeal of the 
United States Fuel Administration for prompt action 
in regard to the coal supply. The appeal sent out by 
Fuel Administrator Harry A. Garfield says: 

“We begin the new coal year of 1918-19 with an 
obligation resting upon every citizen of the United 
States to do his part, in order that the coal supply of 
the country may be made adequate to meet the home 
needs of our people and the ever-increasing demands 
for coal for fuel which grew out of the conflict in 
which we are now engaged. The Fuel Administration 
must have the support and the active co-operation, not 
only of those who are engaged in production and dis- 
tribution of fuel, but of every coal user in the coun- 
try. Each must bear his share of the patriotic sacrifice 
which must be made if the coal supply is to be prop- 
erly increased and adequately distributed. 

Vital to Winning of the War. 

“An adequate coal supply is vital to the winning of 
the war. Without it we cannot make munitions or 
other war supplies or build the ships which must carry 
men and materials to the battle front. Without it in- 
dustries will be stopped, labor thrown out of employ- 
ment, and the homes of the people will be cold. 

“Guided by the experience of the past winter the 
Fuel Administration has taken the necessary steps to 
clear the way for the ceaseless activity of the mines of 
the country in increasing the supply and for the steady, 
swift distribution of the Nation’s fuel as rapidly as it 
can be taken from the ground and moved over our 
overburdened transportation systems. 

Prices on Stable Foundation. 

“The prices fixed by the Government for coal at the 
mine have now been established on a stable founda- 
tion which will not be disturbed during the coming 
coal year, except in cases of extraordinary urgency. 
These prices have been adjusted by scientific and prac- 
tical investigation based upon uniform cost sheet re- 
ports to insure the greatest possible stimulation of 
production while maintaining a reasonable and equit- 
able price of coal to the consumer. 

“By carefully drawn regulations, the Fuel Admin- 
istration has insured the shipment of ‘clean coal’ from 
the mines. Coal containing an undue amount of for- 
eign matter will be penalized in price, and producers 
who take extraordinary measures in the preparation 
of their coal will be recompensed. These measures 
will keep off the railroads and out of the bins of the 
consumers a large amount of unburnable material 
which was included in last year’s coal production. 





Arrangements for Distribution. 

“Every effort has been made by the Fuel Adminis- 
tration so to arrange the distribution of the coal sup- 
ply that it will impose the least possible burden upon 
the railroads of the country. Through the zone sys- 
tem of distribution, which became effective April 1, 
the movement of bituminous coal between the mine 
and the producer will be restricted to the shortest pos- 
sible transportation lines consistent with the main- 
tenance of an adequate and proper coal supply to all 
consumers. 

“In arranging these restrictions the Fuel Adminis- 
tration, in many cases, has allotted to consuming ter- 
ritory producing fields which can only fill the demand 
of the consumers they must supply, if production is 
maintained steadily throughout the coal year. 

Consumers Should Buy Early. 

“The Fuel Administration expects the coal con- 
sumers, continuing their patriotic co-operation with 
the Government in all its war measures, to maintain a 
steady and constant demand for coal in order to attain 
this result. Consumers must buy their winter supply 
of coal during the spring and summer for storage dur- 
ing the winter if the production is to be maintained at 
a maximum and the country enabled to avoid a seri- 
ous coal shortage this winter. The Fuel Administra- 
tion will co-operate with all communities in an effort 
to provide storage for emergency stocks of coal to be 
set aside during the spring and summer to meet 
emergencies of weather and transportation which may 
arise next winter. 

Bins Great Storage Capacity. 

‘But the great storage capacity of the country lies 
in the bins of the individual consumer, and there the 
country’s coal reserve must be built up during the 
spring and summer when coal production is unhin- 
dered and the transportation facilities of the country 
operating at their highest efficiency. 

“As an inducement to ‘early buying’ the prices of 
anthracite coal have been reduced 30 cents a ton on all 
domestic sizes from April 1 to August 31, and in many 
of the bituminous fields prices have been cut to an 
even greater extent. 

“To safeguard the consumer the Fuel Administra- 
tion has prescribed regulations to prevent profiteering 
and to govern the distribution of coal by licensed job- 
bers and by retailers. Each domestic consumer will 
be permitted to secure a full normal supply of coal, 
but no more. 

Waste in Hoarding. 

“Every ton of coal that is hoarded against future 
needs and is not used during the winter is actual 
The labor and transportation used to bring 
the coal to the consumer and the actual energy of the 
coal itself are withheld from doing their part toward 
Consumers should secure just a little 
less coal than they believe they need and should make 


waste. 


speedy victory. 
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every shovelful give its full value in heat and power. 
Every shovelful saved means help for the industries 
in turning out supplies for our troops abroad, help for 
the ships that must bridge the 3,000-mile gap between 
our shores and the battle front, and help toward ulti- 


mate victory.” 


POSSESSES DISTINCTIVE QUALITIES. 


T> gain a position of honor or distinction among 
his fellow men, a man must be possessed with a com- 
bination of the qualities which characterize those who 
are above the ordinary. This rule may also be ap- 
plied to inanimate things created by man, to manu- 
factured articles. In order to be regarded as a su- 
perior product, a manufactured article must possess 
the necessary distinctive qualities. Establishing a 
reputation for any particular brand of goods follows 
in many respects the same lines as working up a name 
for any person. 

Applying this to the manufacture of such articles 
as base registers we gain a valuable clue to the popu- 
larity of the Stearns’ Steel Base Registers, one type 











Stearns’ Steel Base Register, Made by Stearns Register Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan. 


of which is shown herewith. The Stearns Register 
Company, 111 Fort Street East, Detroit, Michigan, 
manufactures these registers, and claims that they 
have won a position of honor in this field because they 
possess the necessary distinctive qualities. It is de- 
clared by the manufacturers that these registers rep- 
resent the very latest in register construction, that 
their design is simple, neat and very attractive; their 
finish is very high (in black or white japan, or electro- 
plated finish) ; the material used is the very best ob- 
tainable; they are durable in construction, guaran- 
teed against breakage; they are alsolutely reliable in 
operation ; their capacity is full, both in face and box 
for the size pipe for which they are intended. These 
registers are made in five sizes, ranging from 8x1Io to 
11x13. Dealers and installers are urged to write to 
the manufacturers for their catalog and full particu- 
lars regarding the Stearns’ Steel Base Registers. 


— 
oo 





Before you buy something from a stranger be sure 
that some friend or acquaintance cannot give you just 
as good or better for the same money. 
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EXPLAINS ENGINEERING OF WARM AIR 
HEATING SYSTEM. 


One of the most interesting and instructive papers 
read and discussed at the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
was presented by M. William Ehrlich, a member of 
that organization. It is herewith reproduced because 
it contains information and practical directions of 
great value to dealers and installers of warm air heat- 
ers: 

An, able observer has estimated that 60 per cent of 
all independent home buildings that have individual 
heaters in their cellars or basements are heated with 
warm air heaters. Besides these residences there are 
schools, churches and industrial buildings that are also 
heated by warm air systems using the warm air heater 
as the heat generator. Taking the residences alone, 
however, a conservative estimate places the number at 
over 3,000,000 that have warm air heater installations. 

The first cost of the warm air heater system is rela- 
tively low, and the service can be made both satisfac- 
tory and economical. With the installation made care- 
fully and correctly, satisfaction and efficiency are as- 
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Why the Same Size Room Willi Not Be Adequately Heated by 
Same Minimum Sized V/arm Air Leader. 


sured. Under present conditions, such a warm air 
heater system costs less completely installed than the 
simplest steam house-heating system, but it can be op- 
erated at the same economy as the average steam in- 
stallation. For this cost the warm air heater system 
gives heat plus ventilation. The warm air heater gives 
that air movement which is so desirable for health and 
comfort in the home, providing usually from three to 
five air changes an hour, and it is readily adaptable to 
simply humidifying appliances for successful opera- 
tion. 
Quality of Air Is a Vital Factor. 

As people spend one-half of their lives indoors, the 
quality of the air they breathe is a vital factor in gov- 
erning their state of health. This is particularly ap- 
plicable to the home where the greater part of our 
lives are spent. With the warm air heater system the 
home can be made healthy. Still, the heating and ven- 
tilating engineer has neglected this system as of little 
importance. 

It is a public necessity that health should be pro- 
moted and economy practiced. The first step in this 
respect is in the heating and ventilation of the home, 
and the warm air heater is the means toward that end. 
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This certainly lies within the province of the engineer. 
His duty is plain, but apparently he has not seen it. 
Warm Air Heaters Date Back Many Years. 

The introduction of the warm air heater as a house- 
heating medium dates back to about 1840. Its use 
spread steadily and surely, so that today the greater 
majority of our homes are heated and ventilated by 
means of the warm air heater, and some of them by 
the earliest makes, showing a service of from 30 to 50 
years. Still, in spite of this, the warm air heater in- 
dustry is in a chaotic condition. 

Tradesmen, through conditions, make their own de- 
signs for the heating layout, and then are compelled to 
make the installation on a purely competitive basis, and 
some manufacturers aid this condition by turning out 
equipment of a makeshift nature. This includes the 
“wall stack,” or partition flue, some fittings, and direct- 
draft warm air heaters. What is needed is a scientific 
study of the conditions and the formulation of the re- 
sults in simple terms, so that they will be available 
to the warm air heater industry and help to advance it, 
and this certainly is the field of the heating and venti- 
lating engineer. 

Haphazard Methods Need to Be Remedied. 

The various practical methods that warm air heater 
men follow fo arrive at the same result, and their dif- 
ferent opinions on important phases of installation, are 
the outcome of conditions which the engineer can help 
to remedy. The pioneers in the heating field were com- 
pelled, in the early days, to guess at the size of pipe 
that would adequately heat a particular room. By an- 
alyzing different conditions which were giving satis- 
factory working results it was found that 1 square inch 
of warm air pipe area would furnish sufficient heat for 
25 to 35 cubic feet of room space. Experience in the 
trade taught them the “best” ratio for various kinds 
of house construction, for rooms on the first and sec- 
ond floors, and for different weather exposures. This 
established a thumb rule. 

Mentions Various Methods of Computation. 

Following up the work of practical men, and by ex- 
periment, several methods of computation have been 
evolved by experts who are allied with or interested 
in the warm air heater industry. At least eight such 
rules or methods of calculating warm air heater sys- 
tems have been published. The more accurate of these 
depend on the use or include the British thermal units 
in figuring the heating requirements, and to some ex- 
tent take care of every variablé loss, such as material 
of construction, location of rooms, and weather ex- 
posure. 


lor some reason, practical warm air heater men 
have not taken up the use of such rules, even though 
several of these have received wide publicity and in- 
dorsement. The old practitioner is not inclined to con- 
sider anything “new,” and a good many either cannot 
or will not figure the heating requirements of a build- 
ing. Of course, others do not understand the rules 
or methods. One of the first necessary steps for the 
good of the industry is, therefore, the establishment of 
a simple method of figuring the leader or pipe sizes 
from the warm air heater to the various rooms of the 
house. As a suggestion in this direction the follow- 
ing new method is presented for consideration: 
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Describes a New Method. 

First, determine the total heat loss in British thermal 
units per hour for a given room; then to determine the 
size of the leader in square inches of cross section, 
divide the total British thermal units by the following 
values: 


1. For first floor rooms, divide the total British thermal 
units by 120. 

2. For second floor rooms, divide the British thermal 
units by 150. 

3. For third floor rooms, divide the British thermal 
units by 180. 


The heating engineer will no doubt note some famil- 
larity in these recommendations. They follow closely 
the methods that work so well in the proportioning of 
steam and hot-water installations. The main difference 
is that the result for warm air heating is expressed in 
square inches of leader or warm air pipe area,’ while 
in the other systems the unit is square feet of radiation. 
It will be seen then that the factors 120-150-180 are 
the only figures that must be remembered, and these 
are really transmission factors for 1 square inch of pipe 
area that carries the warm air of a warm air heater 
system to the rooms on the respective floor levels of 
a house. It is important that the vertical flues should 
have the same cross-sectional area as the basement 
leaders. When such provision is made the rules will 
give a well proportioned system that must work suc- 
cessfully. 

Tells Basis of New Rules. 

The conditions taken as a basis in the new rules here 
presented are an outdoor temperature of zero and a 
required temperature of 70 degrees [Fahrenheit in the 
room, a range which is recognized as standard for gen- 
eral house-heating computations. The difference in 
height between floor levels has been fully considered, 
as this head will give a resultant rate of air travel. 
The velocities thus involved give a smaller pipe to serve 
the second or third floor in comparison with a room of 
the same proportions and similar exposure on the first 
or second floor. 

Even this simplicity does not overcome the diff- 
culty among the men of the warm air heater trade 
because some definite method involving arithmetical 
computation has to be followed in figuring the heat 
To the heating and ventilating engineer this is, 
It should, therefore, 


loss. 
of course, a standard practice. 
be pointed out that regardless of how the correct Brit- 
ish thermal unit losses are figured, these new formulas 
stand as presented for warm air heater practice. To 
further simplify matters for the men of the trade it 
might be in order to propose the equivalent glass sur 
face of heat-loss computation as follows: 

How to Compute Heat-Loss. 

The British thermal unit loss through the glass and 
walls on outside walls 
may be taken at the same heat loss as glass. Walls in 
ordinary frame houses, and brick walls for buildings 
not more than three stories high, may be given a like 
Practice has shown that the losses 


must be considered. Doors 


transmission value. 
by leakage and heat transmission through the walls of 
such structures are one-fourth the loss through the 
glass of windows. This allows for a further reduc 
tion to simplicity in handling the computations. Thus, 
4 square feet of wall surface are equal to 1 square foot 


of glass. This reduction is termed equivalent glass 
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surface, usually abbreviated by the initial letters E. 
G. S. Then 4 square feet of wall added to 1 square 
foot of glass area give 2 square feet E. G. S. 

Each square foot of E. G. S. will require 80 British 
thermal units to compensate for the heat losses under 
maximum conditions. Then the total E. G. S., multi- 
plied by 80, gives the total loss in British thermal units. 
This value having been determined, the pipe sizes are 
readily found by the use of the formulas presented 
above. 

Shows Computation of Leader Sizes. 

In this simple manner leader sizes may be com- 
puted for,any condition. Where there is a cold attic 
above a room the E. G. S. should first be multiplied by 
1.2 before determining the British thermal unit loss. 
The same allowance should be made for rooms that 
are subject to attack by very severe winds. 

Having determined the square inch area of the lead- 
ers, the corresponding round pipe size may be selected 
from the figures in Table I. 

Table I—Areas of Round Pipe and Grates. 
Area in sq. in.. 38 50 64 79 95 113 133 154 177 
Diameter in.... 7 8 9S ht i BKM COD 
Area in sq. in..201 254 314 380 452 490 531 615 706 
Diameter in...4:16 18 20 22 24 25 26 28 30 
Factors Which Control Heat-Loss. 

It is important that the practical man clearly under- 
stand the factors that control or make up the heat-loss 
of a given room. It might be said that the continu- 
ous warming of a room is kept'up to compensate for 
the transmission of heat to the colder areas outside 
through the materials of the building and for the loss 
by air ‘leakage. As the air of a warm temperature 
tends’ to flow toward the colder temperature, the heat 
provided will tend to flow toward the outside, and in 
that way is partly lost through the exposed building 
walls, glass, and crevices due to poor or loose con- 
struction. Therefore, the more surface exposed to 
the weather the larger the area through which the heat 
is dissipated, requiring the greater supply of warm air 
to maintain the required interior temperature. 

Defines Total Heat-Loss. 

Heating requirements are thus controlled mainly 
by the exposure of the building. The total heat loss 
is the sum of the transmission through all surfaces. ex- 
posed for a given condition of difference in tempera- 
ture between the inside warm air and the outside cold 
air—and these. are the reasons why allowances must 
be made for exposure. 

No matter what rule is used for finding warm air 
heater pipe size, this weather exposure—which is the 
side of a room directly facing on the street or open 
space—must be considered in the computation and al- 
lowances made accordingly. In no other way can the 
result give satisfaction in maintaining the rooms of 
a house at the desired temperature for comfort. 

Gives Illustration of Modifying Conditibns. 

The practical man must also be impressed with the 
fact that under different conditions, rooms of equal 
proportions will not be adequately heated by the same 
minimum size of warm-air leader for each. This is, 
clearly shown in the diagram shown above. The 
various rooms are of the same size, as shown, but 
have different amounts of exposed surface. To sim- 
plify the comparison, consider the rooms on an equal 
basis by omitting windows. Then, taking room B, 
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with one wall exposed, as 100 per cent losses for the 
area, shows that room A will have a relative heat loss 
of 250 per cent, and room C a total transmission of 
350 per cent. It is seen that the three rooms, with 
one, two, and three walls exposed, each require differ- 
ent quantities of heat, and certainly one minimum size 
of pipe could not adequately serve these rooms. And 
this is why the thumb rule used by the warm air heater 
installer in designing a system becomes dangerous. 
Furnishes Specific Example. 

To prove this on a volume ratio, take the assumed 
conditions and a basis of 30 cubic feet space for each 
square inch of pipe area, which gives 50 square inches 
for each room of 1500 cubic feet, as in the illustra- 
tion. An 8-inch pipe which has an area of 50 square 
inches will supply sufficient for room B, but hardly to 
rooms A and C, which require 214 and 3% times as 
much warm air. A Io and 12-inch pipe respectively 
would be more nearly correct for these last rooms, 
considering them all on the same floor level. 

To show the application of the foregoing considera- 
tions to practical conditions the same illustration will 
be used, and warm-air leaders or pipe sizes will be 
properly figured. for each room, as follows: 

Room B, on the first floor, has one wall 10 feet long 
by 10 feet high, exposed to outside air; also one win- 
dow 3x5 feet equals 15 square feet. Deducting this 
opening from I0xIO, or 100 square feet, leaves 85 
square feet exposed wall, and dividing by 4 gives 21 
square feet E.G. S. Adding the two exposures, 21+ 
15, gives a total of 36 square feet E.G. S. The heat 
loss is therefore 36802880 British thermal units. 
According to the rule for first floors, the pipe size 
would be 2880--120=24 square inches. Referring to 
the table of pipe areas, it is seen that the nearest size 
is a 7-inch pipe. No smaller size is recommended. 

Simple Method of Figuring Pipe Sizes. 

Similarly, room C may be assumed to be on the sec- 
ond floor. It has three walls exposed, even though 
of the same cubical contents as room B. The total 
EK. G. S. in this case is 121 square feet. Then 121 
809680 British thermal units, and, divided by 150, 
according to the rule for second-floor leaders, gives 
64.5 square inches. This corresponds to a 9-inch 
round pipe, as in Table I. These examples serve to 


-show the simplicity of the proposed method of figur- 


ing pipe sizes. The engineer may compute his heat 
losses very carefully and accurately, while the trades- 
man will no doubt sooner learn to use the equivalent 
glass basis. Regardless of the method followed, the 
total heat loss must be determined before the proposed 


120, 150, 180 rule can be used in practice. 
~*e- 


WARNS AGAINST BUYING OF CHEAP 
WARM AIR HEATERS. 


Dealers in every line of business attribute the main 
cause of buyers being so often disappointed in their 
purchases, to their over anxiety regarding initial cost. 
The warm air heating field affords many evidences of 
this weakness of buyers. Of course, it is admitted 
that no person wants to pay more than he can afford 
for a warm air heater. But, at the same time, it 
should be borne in mind that a warm air heater, cheap 
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in market price, does not necessarily mean an inex- 
pensive warm air heater. It is also true that a high 
priced warm air heater is not necessarily the best: 

In order to be an inexpensive warm air heater, not 
only must its first cost be reasonably consistent, but the 
cost for repairs and adjustment, as well as the fuel cost 
or cost of operation must be reduced to a minimum. 
No manufacturer can afford to market a warm air 
heater at a price wholly inconsistent with the cost of 
its material, its construction labor, its transportation, 
and a reasonable dealer’s profit for installation and so 
forth. All these factors show their respective values 
plainly. Hence, the really cheap warm air heaters are 
not to be judged by the initial cost, but rather by the 
last mentioned considerations. 

In selecting a warm air heater, therefore, buyers are 
warned against allowing their desire for cheapness in 
price to influence them too much. It is declared by 
the XXth Century Heating and Ventilating Company, 
Akron, Ohio, that buyers will do well to purchase the 
XXth Century Warm Air Heater, for while the initial 
cost may be a little more or less than some others, 
when once installed future costs amount to practically 
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XXth Century Warm Air Heater, Series D, Number 350, Made 
by The XXth Century Heating and Ventilating 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


nothing. The accompanying illustration shows the 
XXth Century Heater, Series D, Number 350. It is 
stated by the manufacturers that repairs alone in many 
other makes are often greater than first cost, while 
destruction to furniture, finishings, and decorations, 
from leaking gas, soot, and dirt, often reaches nearly 
the cost of a new warm air heater in a single year. It 
is maintained that the XXth Century Heater is con- 
structed throughout on a basis that renders it almost 
indestructible. It is further claimed that the fuel cost 
of operating this heater is by far the smallest and near- 
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est perfect ever devised. The heater is said to burn 
not only hard coal, gas, or coke, but slack, soft coal, 
and, in fact, all fuels with perfect satisfaction. Deal- 
ers and installers may obtain particulars regarding 
these heaters by addressing the XXth Century Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Company at Akron, Ohio. 


-_~o, 


BURNS EITHER HARD COAL OR COKE. 





The accompanying illustration shows the Floral City 
Gas Tight Heater, with the double radiator, made by 
ak the Foun- 

dry and Furnace 
Company, Monroe, 
This 
heater is made both 
portable and _ brick 
set. It will burn 
either hard coal or 
manu- 
factured in five sizes 


Monroe 





Michigan. 


coke. It is 


with firepots rang- 
ing from twenty-one 
to thirty-three 
inches. The heating 
capacity is claimed 


to be adequate to 

take care of from 

Floral City Gas Tight Heater. Made 20,000 cubic feet to 
by Monroe Foundry and Furnace : 

Company, Monroe, Michigan. 100,000 cubic feet. 


The grates are the duplex, triangular revolving pat- 
tern and are worked in pairs by the use of a.crank 
placed on the two center bars. The radiators are both 
heavy single-piece castings without joints, and:in, this 
form are said to be practically indestructible and, per- 
These radiators can be so placed as 
to bring the smoke pipe out at any point desired. All 
joints in this heater above the ash pit are cup joints, 


fectly gas proof. 


proof against expansion and contraction, and by the 
use of deep packing collars, the parts are so fitted to- 
gether that no gas or dust is said to escape. These 
heaters are provided with a dust flue and with a direct 
and indirect draft to the chimney, connecting with the 
lower and upper radiator, which is furnished with the 
heater. Full particulars about this heater can be ob- 
tained by applying to The Monroe Foundry and Fur 
nace Company, Monroe, Michigan. 
+o 


ENTHUSIASM BRINGS BUSINESS. 


The enthusiastic man is a hill climber. [He 1s mov- 
ing upward. He is tossing obstacles aside like so much 
chaff. He brushes aside barriers without effort. He 
knows no such thing as failure, because it is only a 
mist which the bright light of enthusiasm dissipates. 
He is certain to impress others with his earnestness, 
for the reason that his enthusiasm is catching, in this 
that it bespeaks business confidence, upbuilding, and 

It is the warm light in which new business 
It is the magnet that holds trade. It is the 
It is the spirit 


growth. 
basks. 
thought that drives away the blues. 
that impels others to go ahead. It is the life of a busi- 
ness that is constantly expanding. It is the infallible 
sign of success. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 











PATTERNS FOR SHUTE. 


BY O. W. KOTHE. 
Shutes are used for a multitude of purposes and 
designed in many different ways. The one in this 





veloped along the hip of throat. So draw the line f-h 
in end view and pick the distance G-F and set as f-g. 
Then g-h is the true length. Observe that the upper 
portion of side elevation is already a pattern as C-B 
A-H-G. The lower triangle must be lengthened. For 





drawing is pecu- 
liar when looking 
at the plan, side 
elevation and end 
view. As will be 
observed from 
the plan and side 
elevation, on the 
line C-G a bend 
must be made to Cc 
offset and attach 
to the throat. The 
side elevation is 
first drawn mak- 
ing D-E equal to 
the length of open- 
ing, and E-F and 
D-C as the flange 
or apron. The dis- 
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tance F-G is the 
I ol 











throat, while H-A 
is the width of 








opening. The end Cc 
view is drawn to 
show the relation 
of the small open- 
ings and the bends 
in the side with 
the large opening. 
From it also the 
pattern for throat , 
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is developed. 
To set off the 





pattern for top 
pick the line A-B- 


PATTERN FoR TUP 








C-D and set off on 
the line A-D in 











pattern for top. 
Pick half the 
width from plan 











a 








and set them off 
which — establishes 
the width for pattern. Laps should be allowed for 
rivetting. 

The throat is developed by picking the distances 
H-G-F-E and setting them off below the end view: 
then drop lines or points thereby cutting off 
the lines on the bottom and the top and giving 
the pattern as shown. The side pattern is a little 
more difficult. For this a true slant line must be de- 


Patterns for Shute. 

this set dividers to h-g and using G in side pattern 4s 
center strike arcs as F. Then pick the length of side 
C-F from side elevation and using C in pattern as 
center, cross arcs in F. This establishes the points 
for drawing the lines and finishes the pattern. Laps 


for rivetting should be allowed extra. 


> 





He who cannot resent an affront cannot give one. 
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MASTER SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
OF MILWAUKEE MAKE APPEAL FOR 
THIRD LIBERTY LOAN. 


At no time since the entrance of the United States 
into the European war has there been any question of 
the genuine sincerity and unqualified devotion of the 
patriotism of the Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The subjoined 
letter is evidence of that organization's activity and it 
is a pleasure to give it publicity : 

“As the drive for the Third Liberty Loan began 
Saturday, April 13th, and the undersigned have been 
appointed on the committee to solicit subscriptions for 
this loan from the Roofing and Sheet Metal trade, we 
are asking your support for this loan, especially in 
view of the fact that the eyes of the country are not 
only on the State of Wisconsin, but on the City of 
Milwaukee in particular, questioning its patriotism. 

“This City, and State as well, in the past have over 
subscribed everything they have been asked to con 
tribute to, and it is a well-known fact that the State 
of Wisconsin has more men at the [front in I‘rance 
than any other State in the Union. We believe that 
an over-subscription of the Third Liberty loan by 
Milwaukee will show it to be one of the most patriotic 
cities in the Union. 

“We hope you will not disappoint the Committee 
and that you will give them a substantial subscription, 
not only to show a boost for our trade, but to show 
you are back of the boys who have to do the actual 
fighting. 

“You certainly must have some dear friend, if not a 
relative or member of your family, who will be sub- 
ject to call, or may already be in training, or probably 
is already at the Front doing actual fighting. 

“Remember, that the boys Over There need our 
support in order to win this War, and as we are in it, 
the spirit of Americanism will, and must, win this 
War. 

“We therefore ask your support and request you to 
subscribe through your committee for as large a sub- 
scription as you possibly can. 

“John Bogenberger, Chairman, 
“A. M. Smith, 
“te. & 

It is confidently expected that the example thus 
set by the Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Associa 
tion of Milwaukee will be promptly followed by other 
locals of the National of Sheet Metal 
Contractors of the United States, and that the June 


Jartelt.” 


Association 


convention of the National body will be able to report 
one hundred per cent Americanism in its ranks. 





CHICAGO SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
ACQUIRE NEW ENERGY. 


What gives every promise of permanent improve- 
ment and growth is the new energy which is developing 
among the members of the Allied Sheet Metal Con 
tractors’ Association of Chicago, Illinois. The meet- 
ings of this organization—which are held on the third 
Trescay of each month in the rooms of the Hardware 
(lub of Chicago—have not been as fully attended as 
After much 


the importance of the business requires. 
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hard work by W. W. Rockwood, the former secretary, 
along educational lines, the present secretary of the 
association, Frank R. Cooke, is ‘beginning to see re- 
sults. He possesses enthusiasm, diligence, and tenac 
ity of purpose and: ably and intelligently backs the 


His 


first circular letter to the members deserves careful 


efforts inaugurated by his predecessor in office. 
study and imitation. It is as follows: 

The man who will preach your funeral sermon when 
you have finished the sheet metal business belongs to 
an Association. 

The undertaker with the rubber soles and the high 
hat who will do the honors for you belongs to an Asso 
ciation. 

The banker who takes your money—when you have 
any—also belongs to an Association. 

The butcher who sells you 38-cent pork loins, and 
the grocer with the 55-cent butter belongs to an Asso- 
ciation. 

The 


l’lasterer, and Decorator who build you a home belong 


soss Carpenter, Mason, Plumber, Electrician. 


to an Association, 

Can you mention any trade or business in this coun 
try that the 
the Sheet Metal Contractors ? 


“Bosses” don't have an Association, except 


\nd the Sheet Metal Contractors have one, but what 
good are you getting out of it? 

| want to say to you that the man doesn't live in this 
or any other business that is big enough, smart enough, 
or wise enough, in times like the present, with condi 
tions changing daily, who wouldn't be helped by getting 
together with his fellow business men in his own line 
and absorbing some of the ideas that the other fellow 
can give him, and this is what an Association does 
If its good for the bosses in every other line but ours, 
why not for us? 

lk. R. Cooker, Secretary. 
oa 
MICHIGAN SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
GIVE A VOTE OF THANKS TO 
AMERICAN ARTISAN. 


Declaring that the Michigan Sheet Metal Contra 
tors Association has derived much assistance in its 
work of organization from publicity through the col 
umns Of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND LLARDWARE RECORD, 
the Traveling Salesmen’s Auxiliary of that body has 
officially expressed its appreciation in the following 
letter: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 

\t a meeting of the Traveling Salesmen Auxiliary 
to the Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
held at Detroit, a motion was made and seconded, in 
structing the secretary to extend to you a vote of 
thanks for the support and publicity you have given 
our Association. 

We know that vou have been an important factor 
in the success of our Auxiliary and our members will 
he more than pleased to see one of your representa- 
will be held at 


Nalamazoo the ‘early part of next year. 


tives at our next convention which 


Wishing your publication the very best of success, 
we are, 

Th VUXILIARY, 

Benter, Secretary. 


TRAVELING SALESMEN 


Per E. 
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GIVES OUT PROGRAM OF THE ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF NATIONAL SHEET 
METAL CONTRACTORS. 


After several months of unremitting labor spent in 
planning every detail of the fourteenth annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors of the United States; the Convention Commit- 
tee of the Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Local has completed 
the program for the forthcoming gathering of the na- 
tional organization. It is as follows, subject to 
changes as the conditions may require at the time of 


the Convention: 

Fourteenth Annual Convention of the National Association 
of Sheet Metal Contractors of the United States, 
June 11, 12, 13 and 14, 1918. Hotel Wisconsin, 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Everybody is dependent on somebody for something. 
Everybody must work with somebody to secure the best re- 
sults. This signifies and defines “Co-operation.” 

Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready man. and 
writing an exact man.—Bacon. 

Preamble. 

Educational work is occupying all trade bodies. This pro- 
gram has been made up of valuable instructive discourses 
on subjects pertinent to your interests and our industry. 

The sessions will open promptly at the time stated in the 
program. Meetings will be made up of short and interest- 
ing talks by men invited, followed by discussion and ques- 
tions pertinent to the subject of the sessions. 

Be present or miss something good and valuable that you 
can turn into profit. 

Rules of Procedure. 

To meet the wishes of a general request, the time schedule 
of this program will be strictly adhered to and the speakers 
will be prepared and they are urgently requested to talk 
within the time limit as indicated on this program. The 
chairman of all the various sessions will observe this rule 
minutely. 

All resolutions, if possible, shall be presented in writing 
before the close of the Thursday afternoon session. Report 
of Committee on Resolutions will be made Friday, June 14th. 

Object of Different Sessions. 
Warm Alr Heater Session. 

To enable the trade to learn the errors of common prac- 

tice and the changes needed to increase demand. 
Selling and Contract Session. 

To impress the heads of concerns of the need of more 
active canvass for trade, to get work from buildings already 
erected and to impress members that the art of selling is as 
important to success as the art practiced in the shop or on 
the job. 

To have men from different cities describe methods of 
handling contracts after they have received the award of 
them so as to avoid duplication of labor, waste of material 
and time, to have material ready when needed, etc. 

Rolilng Mill Session. 

To afford manufacturers and jobbers an opportunity to 
show members their point of view as to the needs to build 
up more business and prestige, to encourage co-operation 
amongst all the members of the industry; showing the neces- 
sity of business relationship between manufacturers, jobbers, 
and the contractors. 

Fire Prevention Session. 

The object of this session is to promulgate plans for creat- 
ing demands of having sheet metal products used whenever 
necessity demands as ice preventives and advocate fire pre- 
vention methods in all walks of life. 

Expert engineers, insurance underwriters and others iden- 
tified with such an object in view, will address us on this im- 
portant part of our business. 

Overhead Session. 

To show again the need of keeping a record of their ex- 
penses every year so as to know what it costs to do business 
and ascertain the precentage to add to every price given to 
customers. 

“Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make ye 


free.” 
Tuesday, April 11, 1918. 

Nine thirty in the morning. 

Meeting, Board of Trustees. 

Registration and Distribution of Badges. 

10:30 a. m. 

Convention convenes in Golden Room, Hotel Wisconsin. 
Called to order by Paul L. Biersach, Chairman Convention 
Committee. 
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Singing, “America.” 
Address of Welcome. 

Response, George Harms, National President. 

Roll Call of Officers, Delegates and others. 

Report of Officers: President, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Committee Reports. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Recess. 

Warm Air Heater Session. 

Tuesday afternoon. 

2:00 p. m.—Thirty minutes’ review on “Warm Air Heat- 
ers and Their Use,” Dean J. R. Allen, University of Minne- 
sota. 

Fifteen Minute Addresses: D. Rait Richardson, Presi- 
dent, and A. W. Williams, Secretary, National Warm Air 
Heating and Ventilating Association. 

Fifteen Minute Survey of “Pipeless Warm Air Heating,” 
S. E. Riley, Sales Manager L. J. Mueller Furnace Company. 

One paper submitted for consideration and discussion 
through the courtesy of the National Warm Air Heating and 
Ventilating Association, entitled, “The Engineering of Warm 
Air Heating,” by M. W. Ehrlich, New York. 

Warm Air Heater Committee’s Report and Trade Ethics, 
by E. B. Langenberg, St. Louis,- Missouri. 

Questions and General Discussion. 

The National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Asso- 
ciation will be represented by a delegation to assist us in our 
work and deliberations. 

Recess. 

8:15 p. m.—Smoker and Get-Together Meeting at the 
Pabst Forst Keller, 11th and Chestnut Streets. 


Wednesday, April 12, 1918. 
Selling and Contract Session. 

9:00 a. m.—Fifteen Minute talk on “Salesmanship,” by 
H. N. Taylor, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Twenty-five Minute talk on “Personal Efficiency of Sales- 
manship,” by J. B. Lanigan, President Salesmanship Club of 
Milwaukee. 

Fifteen Minute talks from different cities, “How to Ob- 
tain, Take Hold of, and Prosecute Contracts,” by F. B. Hiller, 
Cleveland, Ohio; W. A. Fingles, Baltimore, Maryland; L 
Luckhardt, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; J. H. Hussie, Omaha, 
Nebraska; Otto Geussenhainer, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. ~ 

Questions and General Discussion. 


Recess. 
Annual Association Outing. 


2:15 p. m. 

All assemble at the South Entrance (Cedar Street Side) 
Auditorium Building, where the Convention picture will be 
taken of the delegates, visitors, and friends, followed by an 
Auto tour, in charge of a committee, through the boulevards 
and parks, arriving at the Schlitz Palm Garden at 5:30 p. m., 
where a repast with refreshments will be served, terminating 
at 7:30 p. m. All auto drivers are requested to follow the 
instructions given by the Captain and his committee in charge 
of this parade. 

Evening—Open; go where and as you please. 


Thursday, April 13, 1918. 


Rolling Mill and Jobbers’ Session. 

9:00 a. m. 

Makers. 

Address (30 minutes) on “New Occasions Teach 

New Duties; How Shall We Respond?” by A. H. How- 

ard, American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, Chicago, 

Illinois. 

Address (25 minutes), “Rolling Mill Ethics,” by 

Jos. A. Rees, District Manager Brier Hill Steel Company 

Jobbers. 

Addresses (20 minutes each) on “The Relation of 
the Jobber to the Master Sheet Metal Contractor,” by 

W. H. Donlevy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and Louis 

Kuehn, Milwaukee, both representing the Metal Branch 

of the National Hardware Association. 

Questions and Discussion. 

Recess. 

Fire Prevention and Window Manufacturers’ Session. 

2:00 p. m. 

Addresses (30 minutes each)— 

“Sheet Metal and Its Products in Fire Protection Engi- 
neering,” by A. R. Small, Vice President Underwriters’ La- 
boratories, Incorporated, Chicago, Illinois. 

“Fire Prevention from an Insurance Underwriter’s 
View,” by James F. Joseph, Chicago, Illinois. 

“Safety in Sheet Metal Industry,” by S. J. Williams, Fn- 
gineer, Industrial Commission, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Questions and Discussion. 

Fire Prevention Committee Report—Fred deConingh 
Chairman. 

Recess. 

Evening. 

8:00 p. m.—Boat ride on beautiful Lake Michigan, see- 
ing the city at night from the bay, including dancing and 
other amusements. Boat leaves promptly from Chicago, Ra- 
cine and Milwaukee Line dock, Broadway and Erie Streets 
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Friday, April 14, 1918. 
Overhead or Burden Session. 
9:00 a. m—Geo. Thesmacher, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Questions and General Discussions. 
Report—Board of Trustees.” 
Committee Reports—Overhead Expense, Lectures, Legis- 


lation, Trade Relations and Policy, Trade Development, 
Publication. 

Report—Committee on Resolutions. 

Recess. 


1:30 p. m.—Miscellaneous Business. 

Election of Officers. 

Selection of Convention City for 1919. 

Adjournment. 

Ladies’ Program. 
Tuesday, April 11, 1918. 

2:00 p. m.—Registration and Introduction meeting Wis- 

consin Hotel, Ladies’ Parlor, Ladies’ Committee in charge. 
Wednesday, April 12, 1918. 

9:15 a. m.—Assemble in Ladies’ Parlor of Hotel Wis- 
consin. 

9:30 a. m.—Special street cars will be placed at Hotel 
Wisconsin and will leave promptly. 

9:45 p. m.—Cars arrive at Layton Art Gallery. 
conducted by one of the attendants. 

10:30 a. m.—Cars leave Art Gallery for Public Museum 

10:45 a. m—Cars arrive at Public Museum. Tour and 
Lecture under auspices of Custodian Ward or assistant. 

11:45 a. m.—Cars leave Public Museum for street car 
ride through some of the principal streets, terminating at 
Hotel Wisconsin. 

1:06 p. m.—Luncheon at Hotel Wisconsin. 

2:15 p. m.—Convention picture taken South Entrance 
(Cedar Street Side) Auditorium Building, followed by Auto 
tour. 

Evening—Open; go where and as you please. 

Thursday, April 13, 1918. 
Meet in Ladies’ 


Tour 


2:30 p. m.—Theater party. Parlor of 
Hotel Wisconsin. 

8:00 p. m.—Boat ride on beautiful Lake Michigan, see- 
ing the city at night from the bay, including dancing and 
other amusements. Boat leaves promptly from Chicago, 


Racine and Milwaukee Line dock, Broadway and Erie Streets 
Everybody must be on time or get left. 
Ladies’ Committee in Charge: 
Mrs. H. E. Bartelt, Mrs. R. F: Jeske, 
Mrs. Wm. Gallum, Mrs. P. L. Biersach, 
Mrs. A. M. Smith, Mrs. J. M. Hollitz, 
Mrs. O. A. Hoffmann, Mrs. Louis Hoffmann 
Mrs. Frank Romberger, 





coer 


“QUICK MEAL” BLOW TORCH IS SAID TO 
HAVE MANY GOOD POINTS. 





The Ringen Stove Company, Division of American 
Stove Company, has put on the market the “Quick 
Meal” Blow Torch, for tinners, plumbers, painters 
and such trades in which it is desired to throw a pow- 
erful heat on a certain object. The man- 
ufacturers claim that these torches, one 
of which is shown in the accompanying 
illustration, are constructed: in a strong, 
durable manner. The pump forms the 
handle and there is a hook and rest on 
the top of the torch for the support of 
a soldering iron. The flame is blue and 
said to be very powerful. This torch 
comes in two sizes, the larger one hold- 





“Quick Meal’ 
Blow Torch. 


ing one quart and the smaller one, one and a half 
pints. The Ringen Stove Company has taken great 
pains to bring this Blow Torch up to its present high 
standard on a level with all its other products. A 
catalog of their “Quick Meal” Blow Torches and 
other lines will be sent to those addressing The 
Ringen Stove Company, Division of American Stove 
Company, ‘St. Louis, Missouri. 


- 
o- 


The Chicago Galvanizing Company, 332 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has been incorporated with 
a capital of $10,000 by Frank W. Black, W. T. Jones, 
and Charles B. Cone. 
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MASTER SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 


OF ILLINOIS ENDORSE THE 


APPRENTICESHIP SYSTEM. 


A committee, with D. M. Haines of Chicago as 
chairman, made a special study of the question of ap- 
prenticeship and reported to the Master Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association of Illinois as follows: 

Your committee on apprenticeship invites the atten 
tion of the members of this Association to the neces 
sity for careful consideration of this problem. It is a 
subject worthy the best thought of the trade because it 
is a fact that during the next ten years, largely owing 
to changing conditions caused by the war, the industry 
is bound to make great advance. The employer who 
has intelligent, educated mechanics will be one with a 
prosperous business, while those who neglect this 
essential feature will confront ever increasing difficul- 
ties 

When an employer engages an apprentice he as- 
sumes an obligation to teach him his trade properly. It 
is wasteful and inefficient to permit the apprentice to 
teach himself, an error into which many employers fall. 
The employer who insists that the apprentice take a 
course of study benefits as much as the student. There 
is great satisfaction in employing a mechanic taught in 
your own shop and his value is too apparent to require 
explanation. 

Your committee agrees with the suggestion of the 
National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors that 
the trade day school is the highest type of educational 
opportunity offered the trade. It requires the em- 
ployer to allow his apprentice from twenty-six to forty 
days, or half days, each year during the apprenticeship 
period to attend school with pay. In defending this as 
an economical method, it is confidently asserted that 
the return to the employer will greatly exceed the time 
allowance in greater efficiency. 

It is realized that in some communities the day 
school is not practical, but where this is the case it is 
suggested that the employers in the trade combine to 
organize a class either in the public school, the Y. M. 
C. A. or some similar educational institution. If this 
is not practical it is very easy to arrange with some cor- 
A number of these schools have 
already provided a full course as outlined by the Na- 
tional Association and these schools will supervise the 
work of the students. 


respondence school. 


In Chicago, at the Harrison Technical High School, 
there are classes in sheet metal work, and in addition to 
this there are classes for instructors under a competent 
teacher in order that the work many be extended as 
The progress of our industry is 
thus being recognized by a great public school system 


rapidly as possible. 


and it should be our pride to help extend it even to the 
schools of the smaller communities, where it could be 
carried on in conjunction with other trades if our in- 
dustry is not sufficiently well represented to make pos- 
sible a school devoted to our trade alone. 


PATENTS A SOLDERING COMPOUND. 


Charles E. Bonine, Melrose Park, Pennsylvania, as- 
signor to Henry Hess, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
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has procured United States patent rights, under num- 
ber 1,261,209, for a soldering compound described in 
the following: 

A soldering compound in the form of a homogen- 
eous, pasty mass, consisting of a mixture of solder 
material in finely powdered form, a suitable flux, and 
a binder of glue in proper amount to prevent segre- 
gation of the ingredients of the mass. 


“*e- 


HAVE DEFINITE PLAN FOR SAVING. 

Instead of putting a little aside when it happens to 
be convenient, it is better to have a definite plan for 
the regular saving of money. Just plan that you owe 
your savings bank so much at the first of every month 


and make up your mind to pay the bill. 
“e- 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING SELLS GOODS. 


The woods are full of men who do not realize that 
advertising is the least expensive form of salesman- 
ship. The merchant who will nearly take a fit at the 
thought of paying 25 cents an inch for a display ad- 
vertisement, in a paper with a circulation of 10,000, 
does not hesitate to spend $95 for the printing and 
distribution of 50,000 bills. He will be delighted if 
he can trace half a dozen replies to that method of 
circularization. The fact that most of the dodgers 
are carried into the next county by the wind, that 
some of them are tramped into the mud and others 
swept off the front step, does not seem to occur to 
him. 

He does not realize that few of his bills hit the 
mark. He does not know that he is paying for lost 
motion, because he does not witness that part of the 
waste. All he knows is that he has paid for the print- 
ing and distribution of 50,000 bills—five times the cir- 
culation of the local paper. 

For the same amount of money he could purchase 
display advertising space equal to twenty inches 
twenty times in the local newspaper and get a cir- 
culation of 200,000 against 50,000, with the knowl- 
edge that his advertisement would go into 10,000 
homes. If the paper for any reason should not be 
delivered, Mr. Subscriber will get busy on the tele- 
phone, and make the hair of someone in the news- 
paper office stand on end for missing him. The man 
who pays for the paper is going to get it—even though 
the carrier overlooks him occasionally. 

Who ever heard of a householder calling up a 
store and angrily demanding to know the reason he 
had been overlooked in the distribution of an all-ad- 
vertising sheet? In the one case the advertisement 
for which the merchant pays goes right into the hands 
of the buyer and in the other the dodgers litter up 
streets and soar over cornfields. The wise merchant 
does not waste his money—he invests it in newspaper 
advertising. 

iiiieninaas 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Address of A. J. Coleman. 
From A. D. Barton, Mackinaw, Illinois. 
Kindly give me the address of A. J. Coleman, manu- 
facturer of plumbing supplies. 
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Ans.—He is located at 208 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Nickeloid Sheets. 
From H. H. Toman, Cherokee, Iowa. 

Please advise where I can obtain nickeloid sheets. 

Ans.—Merchant and Evans Company, 347 North 
Sheldon Street, Chicago; American Nickeloid Manu- 
facturing Company, Per tpl llinois ; and National Sheet 
Metal Works, Peru, Illinois. 

Door Checks. 
From Henry G. Beaudette, 80 Plantation Street, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

Can you let me know who manufactures door 
checks ? 

Ans.—Bommer Brothers, 270 Willoughby Avenue, 
Brocklyn, New York; Morgan Spring Company, 
Worcester, Massachusetts; P. & F. Corbin, New 
Britain, Connecticut; Norton Door Check Company, 
go4 West Lake Street, Chicago; Pullman Manufactur- 
ing Company, Rochester, New York; Oscar C. Rix- 
son and Company, 501 South Jefferson Street, Chi- 
cago; Russell and Erwin Manufacturing Company. 
New Britain, Connecticut; and Worcester Manufac- 
turing Company, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Steel Stamps. 
l'rom the Carr Hardware Company, Ames, lowa. 

Who manufactures steel stamps ? 

Ans.—M. E. Cunningham Company, 625 Smithfield 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Kasper Stamp and 
Seal Company, 821 Locust Street, St. Louis, Missouri: 
H. W. Knight and Son, Seneca Falls, New York: 
and Schoder and Lombard Stamp and Die Company, 
261 Canal Street, New York City. 

Oil Stove. 
From T. H. B. Garner, Spickard, Missouri. 

Please advise who makes an oil stove with three 
burners on top and one burner underneath to heat the 
oven. 

Ans.—Ringen Stove Company, Division American 
Stove Company, 825 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis. 
Missouri. 

Tinware Manufacturers. 
Krom G. W. Blake, Jefferson, Wisconsin. 

Kindly tell me who manufactures small articles of 
tinware. . 

Ans.—George W. Diener Manufacturing Company, 
400 Monticello Avenue, Chicago ; Imperial Brass Man 
ufacturing Company, 524 South Racine Avenue, Chi- 
cago; The Cassady-Fairbank Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 6126 South LaSalle Street, Chicago; and Hoeft 
and Company, Incorporated, 1600 West Kinzie Street, 
Chicago. 
e+ 


ITEMS. 


C. E. Sandberg, sheet metal manufacturer at Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, has had plans made for a brick 
and reinforced concrete, fireproof, four story factory 
building to contain 13,000 square feet and to cost 
$50,000. It is to be located at Thomds and Commer- 
cial Streets. 

The Boggess Manufacturing Company, Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin, makers of mop wringers and similar 
specialties, have opened their new plant in the Haas 

suilding, Second and Macy Streets. A complete gal- 
vanizing plant will be installed during the summer. 
J. J. Carberry is secretary and treasurer. 
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1,261,009. Driving Mechanism for Clothes -Wringers. 1,261,365. Gate Fastener. Rolla Cummings, Teedee, 
James L. Coffield, Dayton, Ohio. Filed Dec. 4, 1916. Serial Mont. Filed Oct. &, 1917. 
No. 134,814. 1,261,468. Clothes Pin. Eva V. Ansyln, Oakland, Cal. 
1,261,020. Lawn Mower. John S. Gilbert, Westport, Filed July 7, 1917. 
Conn. Filed Oct. 25, 1917. 1,261,494. Fuel Oil Burner. Charles C. Delacroix, New 
1,261,037. Mail Box. Alice Komrosky, Valley City, N. Orleans, La. Filed Dec. 1, 1917. 
D. Filed Oct. 7, 1915. 1,261,505. Clothes Line Tightener. Jay F. Fitz Simmons, 
1,261,045. Can Opener. Harry 8. Mclkarland, Seattle, Minneapolis, Minn. Filed Apr. 25, 1917. 
Wash. Filed Nov. 29, 1916. 1,261,545. Combined Washing Machine and Wringer 
1,261,070. Sad Iron. Philipbut Tufenkgian, Boston, Mass. Cortes Johnson, San Bernardino, Cal. Filed Apr. 20, 1917. 
Filed Oct. 19, 1917. 1,261,566. Baking Pan. Lottie Lewitzky, Philadelphia, 
1,261,076. Fence Post. Bernard Wallenkamp, Highland, Pa. Filed Nov. 28, 1917. 
Wis. Filed May 21], 1915. 1,261,590. Wire Stretcher. Charles M. Moore, Muenster, 
1,261,089. Lock. Philip H. Yawman, Rochester, N. Y. Tex. Filed May 24, 1917 
assignor to Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 1,261,601. Bait Carrying Attachment for lish Hooks 
Filed May 24, 1916. David A. Ore, Mountain Grove, Mo. Filed Aug. 15, 1917 
1,261,103. Warm Air Heater. Samuel S. Cornelius, Com- 1,261,626. Garden Tool. John ©. Root, Novi, Mich 
merce, Tex. Filed June 9, 1917. Filed Sept. 12, 1917. 
1,261,181. Lock. Matteo Tamburini, Paterson, N. J 1,261,638. Shovel. John A. Southwell, West Pittston, 
Filed Oct. 3, 1917. Pa. Filed July 17, 1917. 
1,261,219. Combined Handsaw and Square. Samuel L 1,261,658. Combined Level, Plumb, and Gage. Grover | 
Dennis, Suffolk, Va. Filed Oct. 12, 1916. Waller, Laverne, Okla. Filed June &, 1917. 
1,261,273. Animal Trap. Charles D. Neely, Chicago, Il 1,261,666. Clothes Line Tightener fSenjamin Franklin 
Filed Sept. 5, 1917. Wingert, Warren, Pa. Filed May 17, 1917 
1,261,274. Window Latch Richard Newsam, Peoria 1,261,678. Gate Hinge. John S. Parnes and [gbert J 
Heights, Ill. Filed Sept. 5, 1917. Randall, Detroit, Mich. Filed Dec. 26, 1916. 
1,261,277. Blow Torch. John O. Olson, St. Paul, Minn., 1,261,679. Gate Latch. John S. Varnes and Egbert J. 
assignor of one-half to James Marzlof, St. Paul, Minn. Filed Randall, Detroit, Mich. Filed Dec. 26, 1916. 
May 28, 1917. 1,261,680. Means for Attaching and Removing Detach 
1,261,284. Can Opener. Eugene Phelps, Pitchfork, Wyo able Blades and the Like. Arthur R. Barnett, Indianapolis, 
riled Apr. 11, 1917. ind. Filed Nov. 20, 1916 
1,261,306. Warm Air Heater. Charles H. Sinderson, 1,261,713. Gate Hinge Kfiton ¢ Crook, Lewistown 
Rockford, Ill. Filed Oct. 20, 1917. Mont. Filed Dec. 14, 1916. 
1,261,352. Culinary Vessel. Henry Briese, kar Rockaway, 1,261,719. Chimney Cowl. Stephen Octave Delaune, 
N. Y. Filed Dec. 10, 1917. Raseland, La. Filed July 10, 1917 
1,261,353. Fence Post. Vertner D. Brittingham, Lexing- 1,261,726. Lock. Lewis FE. [EIston, Umionville, N.Y. biled 
ton, Ky. Filed July 16, 1917. Feb. 19, 1917. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








PROSPECTS INDICATE A PLENTIFUL 
SUPPLY OF STEEL FOR THE 
NEEDS OF WAR. 





Taking as a basis for calculation the lowest rate of 
production of both iron and steel for the three months 
of December, January, and February, there is every 
reason to conclude that the production for the current 
year will be ample to supply all the needs of the war. 
Instead of the low rate of the winter, the trade has 
adopted the rate that produced the record supply of 
steel in 1917, despite a decrease in the production of 
iron ore. In March the mills shipped as much steel 
as they shipped in the entire period covered by Jan- 
uary and February. ‘About 10 per cent of the March 
shipments was supplied from stock, but it is believed 
that production equals, if it does not exceed ship- 
ments. 

Reductions of stores are reported, but the reduc- 
tions are being effected by mills not operating at full 
capacity. Shipments are variously reported at from 
8%o to go per cent, while production generally is re- 
ported at less than 80. per cent of capacity. These 
figures indicate. that shipments are running ahead, 
though, since what is true in the case of one mill or 
district is not true of another, it is difficult to specify 
a given percentage of production of shipments as the 
actual percentage. That there has been improvement 
of a marked character in production and shipments is 
certain, and the entire trade is striving with the assist- 
ance of the railroads for further improvement. 

The March steel ingot production, as shown by the 
weekly report of the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, almost equaled the rate for the year 1917. The 
production in 1917 ran to 42,200,000 tons and in 
March the production was at an annual rate of 42,000,- 
000. In February the rate was 33,530,000 and in Jan- 
uary it was 28,620,000 tons. 

Ingot capacity with present facilities is estimated at 
47,000,000 tons, and it is expected that production 
soon will reach 95 per cent. New facilities will be 
brought in for the second half, and there is hope that 
capacity can be raised to 50,000,000 tons. Realization 
of this hope depends on the ore supply and the neces- 
sity. 





STEEL. 

There is no doubt that the trade is beginning to 
manifest more interest in the so-called commercial 
buyers, notwithstanding heavier demands from the 
Government. This situation indicates that the trade 
believes production will exceed consumption. Com- 
mercial users are getting a large share of current 
shipments, and still are anxious about deliveries on 
old contracts. Their interest in specifications, how- 
ever, is not so keen and there is a feeling in some 








quarters that the time has arrived when old acquaint- 
ances should be renewed. 

Pressure from Washington last week resulted in the 
putting forth of an extra effort in the production of 
ship plates to meet the immediate needs of the ship- 
building program. There is some indication that the 
shipbuilding program has been speeded up, and that 
the immediate demand for plates will be greater than 
was anticipated. 

Orders for tremendous quantities of shell steel ag- 
gregating approximately 4,030,000 tons in billets and 
rounds are being whipped into shape by the United 
States munitions department for distribution among 
the various mills. This tonnage includes Italian, 
French, Canadian and British allotments and is to be 
rolled between now and December 31, 1918. It is 
to be used for the production of 4.7, 6, 8.and 9.5-inch 
and 155-millimeter shells. About 1,200,000 tons now 
are being allocated among various mills by the Gov- 
ernment for its own use. It is estimated the Gov- 
ernment will also allot 1,300,000 tons later. In addi- 
tion 115,000 tons of billets which already have been 
placed, partially with mills in the Pittsburgh and near- 
by districts, will be shipped to Canada to be forged. 

The French requirements for this year are placed 
at 650,000 tons; the Canadian, in addition to the 115,- 
000 tons, placed at 75,000 tons; the Italian, at 40,000 
tons; and the British, at 35,000 tons. In addition 
to the latter quantity, the British have 300,000 tons 
now under allocation. Mills working on shell-steel 
contracts have been told to speed up production and 
if necessary to convert every pound of open-hearth 
material into shell steel. 





COPPER. 

Tke situation in the copper market shows no new 
developments, and there are no signs of strain be- 
tween the consumption and production. The gov- 
ernment orders are being taken care of, and no com- 
plaints are heard from consumers requiring the metal 
for domestic purposes. Credit is due to the producers 
who are straining every effort to turn out every pound 
they can, but their efforts would not alone be success- 
ful in keeping the situation comfortable, were it not 
for the efficient way in which the copper committee is 
attending to distribution. If we had a committee in 
pig tin able to control the distribution of that metal, 
there would be less strain and trouble than exists at 
present in that metal. Future prospects in production 
continue good. 

Reports by the leading porphyry copper companies 
shov; gains in production during March, as compared 
with February and other recent months. The Utah 
Copper Company turned out 16,380,000 pounds, a gain 
of 5,480,000 pounds over February, and of 2,880,000 
over the January output. The Chino Copper Com- 
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pany produced 7,833,000, an increase of approximately 
2,000,000 pounds over February, and 243,000 pounds 
over January. 


The Ray Consolidated Company in March pro- 
ducec’ 7,585,000 pounds, compared with 6,860,000 in 
February and 7,571,000 in January. The Nevada 
Consolidated Copper Company reported 6,060,000 
pounds in March. This concern showed a slight de- 
cline from the February total, which was 6,250,000 
pounds, while in January the output was 6,500,000 
pounds. 


TIN. 

Monday of the present week a number of repre- 
sentative consumers of tin had a conference in Wash- 
ington, D. C., with the War Industries Board to con- 
sider measures to relieve the situation. Thus far not 
much has been accomplished toward that purpose. In 
fact. the only solution seems to be to use less tin. 


With the American tin smelted in this country from 
Bolivian ores, and the increased amount we have been 
receiving from China and Japan, we have been get- 
ting at the rate of 10 per cent to 12 per cent more tin 
than before the war. The question now is whether 
this increase in supply can be continued and where 
it is to come from. 

Every indication points to the probability that not 
only will the supply of tin, as at present, not continue, 
but that it will be less than in the past. Where is it 
We have cleaned out the stock in 
China and Batavia. We can’t get any from England, 
they have none to give us. The Straits production is, 
if anything, decreasing, and the price there is only 
nominal. In spite of the enormous advance over the 
Straits price equivalent that our consumers are bid- 
ding for June and July shipments from the Straits, 


to come from? 


not a ton can be bought. 

It is reported that one suggestion made af the meet- 
ing to relieve the shortage was to increase and develop 
production in North Carolina and California. This 
seems a useless suggestion. If there are deposits 
there, that recent record high prices have not brought 
nearer being a business proposition, nothing the Gov- 
ernment can do will help, and anyway by the time the 
deposits are producing metal in any substantial 
amounts the necessity of “tin at any price” will be 
past. What is really needed is a control of the use 
of the metal in non-essentials, or articles that should 
be made to wait until the war ends. 


LEAD. 

None of the producers of lead is pressing the metal 
for sale. The reluctance of consumers to contract 
for the future is so clearly evident that the producers 
must figure that no good would come from an attempt 
to do business. As was the case in copper in the old 
days, lead is bought in large blocks a few times a 
year, and the rest of the time the business is apt to 
be quiet. 


SOLDER. 
There have been no changes in the market for 
solder, the prices remaining as follows: XXX Guar- 
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anteed, 4% & 4%, 48% cents; Commercial, % & 4, 45 
cents; and Number 1 Plumbers’, 41% cents. 


SPELTER. 

A larger production than the trade had been calcu- 
lating on is reported in the spelter market. Consider- 
ing this state of things, there is some , surprise that 
the increase in the surplus stocks was not more than 
4,000 tons. The explanation can probably be found 
in the large deliveries of high grade spelter that were 
made to the Government during the first quarter ; that 
there was an actual decrease in the stocks of high 
grade which helped to offset the increase in prime 
western and brass spelter. 


SHEETS. 

The Government has been buying steadily, with 
orders ranging from 15 to 50 tons for mostly gal- 
vanized. Reports are current that there will soon 
be an enormous increase of government tonnage of 
steel sheets to be used for camp kitchens, box cars, 
and other purposes, aggregating close to 70,000 tons. 
Good inquiry from the domestic trade has appeared 
right along for various grades of sheets but only dis- 
tant deliveries are promised. One mill remains sold- 
up for the second quarter as far as galvanized busi- 
ness is concerned. 

TIN PLATE. 

The tin plate market is so influenced by government 
priority requirements that there is little chance for 
fluctuations. In view of the limited supply of tin in 
this country, the needs of our Army and Navy nat- 
urally take precedence over the demands of domestic 
consumers. 

OLD METALS. 

Wholesale dealers’ quotations in the Chicago dis- 
trict, which may be considered nominal, are as fol- 
lows: Old steel axles, $41.52; 
steel springs, $30.36; Number 1 wrought iron, $30.36; 
Number 1 cast iron, $27.00 to $27.50, all net tons. 


old iron axles, $41.52; 


Prices for non-ferrous metals are as_ follows, per 
pound: Light copper, 19 cents; light brass, 11% 
cents ; lead, 5% cents; zinc, 5 cents; cast aluminum, 2! 
cents. 

PIG IRON. 


In all sections of the country where steel is pro 
duced, steel-making iron is still in urgent need, but 
eastern inquiries for basic and low phosphorus are 
less pressing than for several weeks past. At the same 
time the needs of consumers are only partially met. 
There can be small doubt that all of the production 
of pig iron this year will be readil ytaken by consum- 
ing interests and the probability is that there will be a 
shortage of metal to meet full requirements. 

Inability of the foundries to secure sufficient iron 1s 


All 
consumers of iron realize that the present shortage 


causing delay in important government work. 


will continue to some degree and are, therefore, bend- 
ing their efforts to the task of piling up stocks in their 
Labor is 


yards. Operating difficulties are increasing. 


scarce and, in many cases, inefficient. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 
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publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 
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PIO TRON Cut coils... ...... ber 100 Ibs. 10 50. Hollow. i .. er da 
I le i 3 00 Bonney’s.....02000¢ per doz. $30 00 | ° imp ho 110 
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FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT | HARDWARE. | Vaughan’s, 4to9-in...perdoz. 10 25 
TIN PLATES. | BELLOWS. 
Per Boz Ship. Blacksmiths’....... Cee eeeeerees 40%, 
$16 20| ADZES. | Ford's, with or without gcrew...15% | Hand. 
18 15 | Carpenters’. | Snell's 15% 8 9 0 1 
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can ums.. | 
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PATENT PLANISHED SHEET | Hercules“E.C.,""kegs........ 22 0¢| BAGS, ane or No. 20 - 40 
IRON. Hercules“E.C.,""}-kegs....... 11 25| Pounds 9s American Snailhead.. ~~ = 1 10 
Hercules ‘‘Infallible,"* 25 can _| Per 1,000... 4 
Patent Planished Sheet Iron, meee rs e. can 22 00) Per 1,000. $8 ‘00 6 $0 7 30 9 00 a Plot. Sper = 1 20 
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XXX Guaranteed }& j..per Ib. SOc | Herel "BL." and “lafallible’’ | | Pelouse.....02ssscccressseeeeee20% | Russell Jenaings.......... soe 230% 
: Commercial } & §....... “48 fe Tercules W. A. .30Cal. Rifle, Gimlet. 
fi No. 1 Plumbers......... “46 $e soap ETE 25 Standard Double Cut.......... 25% 
: Hercules s  Lightalng Rifle, 28 BARS, CROW. german Pattern..... per doz. $0 pe 
me UlU—”””” seg lg iw eee OR ee lo le eke eee - 
; SPELTER Hercules harpshooter Rifle, Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $8 00 ones. sec cecseccece ver ? 
i, ae 000ltitisi‘(‘(‘(‘éé*é‘s i st I 0 ee ow lll be 0 5 ice wereiaad = 15% 
: DA, ccctareboorrovnndvedand 8c _— .. Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50 | nn eeeeeeeee ve 1 30 
Hercules Bullseye Revolver, 
SHEET ZINC canisters........scseecs 1 00 BASKETS. | Reamer. 
Clothes. | Jenning’s Square..... - 2 50 
ee eee $22 00 tr 70 ANVILS. 9 , Small Willow per: dos. 10 00 | tandard Square..... m : = 
Less than Cask lots. .$22 50 to $23 00| Trenton, 70 to 80 —— per lb. Medium “ Dp 11 50, American > 
| Trenton, 81 to 150 Ibs...... per lb. Large eases “ 13 50. 
COPPER. ASBESTOS. ( . | Serew Driver. 
Galvanieed Steel. 4 bu. 1 bu. 1} bu. “ 
. Board Paper, up to of mon..... 75 
f Copper sheet, base.........0.00 31kc nas Tete ieee: Perdoz.  ...#800 $1150 1500' NO] fommonssssss 4 25 















